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APPENDIX 9. 

The following five tablets were discovered 10. 
after the manuscript had been completed. I. 
NBC 9206 and 9209 belong to the archive of we, 12. 
Warad-Tispak, son of Uqa-il. NBC 5304 comes 13. 
from Saduppim (see line 9) and is dated to the Compare 
reign of Ibal-pi-el. NBC 9193 belongs with No. collection 


73 of our collection. NBC 8548 comes from the one). 

Lines 12, 13. This is a new formula, which 
may belong to DaduSa. See JCS 13 80 ff. The 
meaning of line 13 is not known. 


Diyala region (see month and year names). 
NBC 9209 has a heretofore unknown year name. 
The seal of NBC 8548 shows that Dannum- 


igi L-ri-ba-am-Sin 

"4 -li-ba-ni-su 

Ri-is-"Samas 

mu bad Da-du-sa(?) 

Sa ka ari 
this tablet with Nos. 5 and 6 of our 
and with NBC 9206 (the preceding 


tahaz ruled somewhere in the Diyala region. NBC 5304 No. 138 
NBC 9206 No. 136 . 
2. 'A-di-du-um 
obv. 1. 18 (gur) 3 (PI) 2 (sat) gur Se 
2. na-as-pa-ku-um 4. dumu.mes Na-ni-bu-ma 
3. Sa Warad-"Tispak 5. as-Sum gemé Su-uh-ra-ia 
4. dumu U-qa-il 6. ba-we-di ma-ri-Sa 
rev. ki 7. t-2t-qi-ma um-ma E-di-du-wm 
dumu Sa-IStar 8. Be-la-nu-um gemé w sii-ha-rum 
9. nu-a-tum-ma si-bu-ut Sa-du-pt-im 
8. mu erén Su.bal.birs 10. & A-du-wr-be-lu-um T-lt-a-li-ku 
9. [a Hé-|na* 11. *Am-mi-Sa-gi-is ugula Su.ba.mes 
10. [giS.tukul ba.sig] 12. wgal.kud DU BU a-wa-ti-su-nu 
Seal: TU.TU.UBE-se-me 13. tt-mu-ma di-nam v-Sa-hi-zu-Su-nu-ma 
dumu Sa-/Star 14. gemé Su-uh-ra-ia a-na A-di-du-wm 
warad Da-du-sa 15. Be-la-nu-um ii-bi-ru 
Compare this tablet with Nos. 5 and 6 of our 16. sti-ha-ra-am Tab.ba-we-di 
collection and with NBC 9209 (following). 17. cn Wisin Clean 
Line 5. Same person in No. 64: 17 and in << tal tiewuens 
Lutz, Ishchali, No. 86: 3. rev. 19. a-hu-um a-na a-hi-im 
Lines 8-10. See Introduction, Date Formula 20. vi-ul i-ra-ga-am 
(g). 21. ra-gi-im 1-ra-ga-mu 
NBC 9209 No. 137 22. 5 ma.na kt.babbar i.lal.e 
oby. 1. 3 (gur) 2 (PI) 2 (sat) 2 sila gur Se 23. wu li-Sa-an-Su t-la-pa-at 
2. na-as-pa-kum 24. mu “Tispak I-ba-al-pi-el it-mu 
3. Sa Warad-“Tispak 25. igi L-tel-pt-“Sin dumu Sa-am-si 
4. ki Ig-mil-AN 26. ™Br-ra-na-da dumu Sin-nig.ba 
lo.e. t-ba-as-% 27. "I-di-ia-tum dumu [g-mil-AN 
6. a-na mas-kd(n)-nim 28. dumu Warad-‘We-er 
7. Se.bi i.dg.e 29. *Ki-"ma"|-ahi|-ia dumu Na-ni-bu-wm 
rev. igi “Sin-e-ri-ba-am 30. 'A-bil-ia-tum dumu .............. ] 
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32. "A-hul-ni dumu 
| 
35. I-bal-al-pi-el ...... 
Seals: 
we. |. A-hu-ni 
2. mas.Su.bu.bu 
3. dumu /-pi-iq-Si-na 
4. warad I-ba-al|-pi-el| 
1. 
2. |dumu /g-mil-AN| 
3. |warad I-ba-al-pi-el| 
le.e. 1. Am-mi-Sa-gi-is 
2. dumu 
rev. 1. Ha-bil-"ki"|-nu| 
2. dumu Warad-"We-er 
| 
2. dumu AN[....... | 
lo.e. 1. I[-di-ta-tum 
2. dumu Jq-mil-AN 
3. warad I-ba-al-pi-el 
lee. 1. A-pil-Kul-bi] 
2. dumu Pu-hul.. . | 
3. warad Da-dul-sa\ 
rev. 1. A-bi-ia-tum 
3 [.. | 
rev. 1. “Rr-ra-na-[-da| dumu “Stn-i-qi|-Sa- 


am| warad ‘Da-du '|-Sa] 

‘Manum, Adidum and Belanum, sons of Nani- 
buma disputed concerning the slave-girl Subraia 
(and) Tappa-wedi, her son. Thus (said) Edidum 
(sic) and Belanum: ‘The slave-girl and the boy 
are ours.’ Then the elders of Saduppim and 
Adur-belum, Ili-aliSu, Ammi-Sagis, the foreman 
of the ‘fishermen’ and the ‘captains’ sat(?) (and) 
swore their oaths(?) and initiated legal proceedings 
against them, and awarded the slave-girl Subraia 
to Adidum and Belanum. They gave the boy, 
Tappa-wedi, to Manum. They shall not contest 
(the decision), nor shall one party raise a claim 
against the other party. The one who raises a 
claim shall pay 5 minas of silver and his tongue 
shall be torn out. They swore by the life of 
TiSpak and Ibal-pi-el. Before Etel-pi-Sin, son 
of Samsi; Erra-nada, son of Sin-nigba; Idiiatum, 
son of Igmil-AN; Habil-kinu, son of Warad-Wer; 
Kima-abiia, son of Nanibum; Abiliatum, son of 


J; A[.............]; Abu[ni, son of Ipiq- 
.|. Year when the 


Line 7. 7i-zi-qéi is preterite of nazdqum ‘to 
become angry’; cp. e.g. YBT VIII 1:6, 7: &-bu-ut 
a-li-im wu ra-a-bi-a-nu-um note 
the variant in the spelling of the name Adidum. 

Line 12. On gal.kud = rabi pirsim (?) ‘a 
soldier of unknown rank’ see J. Bottéro, ARM 
XV 83 with references. The meaning of DU BU 
is uncertain, unless US is to be read rather than 
DU. If us-bu ‘they sat’ is read, a connective ma 
would be expected. 

Line 13. The usual expression is awatiSunu 
imuru. The form expected would be 
usahizusunutt. 

Lines 21-23. Cp. No. 64:4-9. 

Lines 33, 34. The year name may be either 
Ibal-pi-el, year 9 (see Introduction, Date Formu- 
lae (e) and (f)), or year 6 (see Sumer V1 65, No. 
26: mu é sikil), both of which begin with é. 


NBC 9193 No. 139 
oby. 1. 11 gur! Se Sa.gal gud.ba 


2. w sig.bi.mes 
3. nam-ha-ar-ti 
4. »Ri-im-“Adad 
4 5. nig.sSu Ku-bu-uwm 
réy. uru.ki AN.ZA.GAR 
7. warah Tém-hi-ri Ws.1.kam 
8. mu é sé.gar.ra.ni dé 
Compare this tablet with Nos. 73 and 75 of our 
collection. 

Line 2. sig = sehru, SL 592 10; ep. Lutz, 
Ishchali 41:1, 2; 62:11, 12, in which rations are 
listed for “oxen and their suhara’, i.e. oxherds. 

Line 6. For geographical names containing 
AN.ZA.GAR = dimtum see Sumer III/2 55. 

Line 8. See Introduction, Date Formula (f); 
for dé = sapakum ‘pour out’ used in connection 
with building activity see RLA, Datenlisten, p. 
182, formula 145 (Hammurapi 48): eper 
Sipparim™ 78-Sa-ap-ku. 


NBC 8548 No. 140 
obv. 1. 48 gur Se giS.dugy.ga mu.tim 
2. TUM RU gun “Nanna.ma.an.sum 
3. Sa mu [..| kam? ZA(or 4) gain mah 
zi? ' ti 


4. nam-ha-ar-ti 


(2 or 3 lines missing) 


\ 
; 
| 
| 
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rev. 1’. a-na ti-bu-ug-ti 
2’. Su.i.meS 
3’. warah diri Ki-in-kum 
4’. uy.23.kam 
5’. mu bad nam.dumu.ai 
Seal: 1.  “S%n-im-ma-tim dub.sar 
2. dumu Puzur-“Sak-kud 
3. warad Da-an-nu-um-ta-ha-az 
lugal 
The interpretation of this tablet is doubtful. 
Line 1’. tabaqum = to pile up; cp. the frequent 
naspakum. 
Line 5’. See Introduction, Date Formula 


(a) and (p), where the year name was tentatively 
ascribed to DaduSa.” The seal of this tablet 
raises the possibility that this formula should be 
ascribed to Dannum-tahaz. For date formulae 
in which Dannum-tahaz is mentioned see In- 
troduction, Date Formulae (q) and (ff). The 
mention of this person on the seal of this tablet 
makes it probable that he was a king who ruled 
over a site, or sites, in the Diyala region. Un- 
fortunately the provenience of the tablet is 
unknown, but the mention of the month Kinkum 
makes it probable that it comes from the Diyala 
region. 
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CASES OF FREE VARIANTS IN THE AKKADIAN g PHONEME 


E. E. KNupsEN 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


‘GEERS’ LAW’ AND PARALLELS IN OTHER 
SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


One of the main characteristics of the Semitic 
phonetic system is the correlation between 
voiced, unvoiced, and so-called emphatic con- 
sonants. While phonetically emphatics are not 
treated in the same way in all Semitic languages, 
structurally they constitute a set of phonemes 
with well-defined laws of sound change operative 
between different Semitic languages and language 
groups. 

A special feature of Akkadian phonology is the 
incompatibility of different emphatics in the same 
word. In the neighbourhood of qg or s Semitic 
t developed ¢ and in the neighbourhood of s 
Semitic q developed k. In a limited number of 


root morphemes the sound changes q > g and ° 


t > d are attested. Thus the system works 
according to the following gradation: s, q, ¢. 
This now well-known principle was advanced by 
the late IF. W. Geers in his article The. Treatment 
of Emphatices in Akkadian'. Since then the 
incompatibility of Akkadian emphatics has been 
referred to as ‘Geers’ Law’ in Assyriological 
literature. 

A parallel to Geers’ Law in Akkadian was at 
work also in some Aramaic dialects. Here the 
gradation appears to have been somewhat dif- 
ferent: q-t > k-t and q-s > k-s. Whether 
rightly or not, H. L. Ginsberg took this to have 
developed under Akkadian influence, although 
the incompatibility of Aramaic emphatics is 
attested in dialects spoken both inside and out- 
side the Akkadian speech area’. It may, how- 

1. JNES 4:65-67 (1945). Before Geers this principle 
had been noted by others mostly in passing: B. Lands- 
berger, Atti del 19. Congresso Internazionale degli 
Orientalisti (1938), p. 451, AfO 12:256 note 46 (1937-1939). 
H. L. Ginsberg, AJSL 52:96 (1936). B. Meissner, AfO 
14:202f. (1941-1944). A case of Akkadian s for Arabic 
d before g was noted by W. von Soden, OrN'S 27:258 note 
1 (1958): Akkadian sigu ‘narrow’ for Arabie dajjiq. 

2. Aramaic Dialect Problems 11, AJSL 52:96 (1936). 
For the incompatibility of emphatics in Old Aramaic, 
ef. also C. Brockelmann, GVG@ §88b. 
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ever, be argued against this that the different 
gradations in Akkadian and Aramaic suggest an 
independent development of the incompatibility 
in question in these languages. The earliest 
attestations go back to early Old Aramaic, a 
language spoken in the New Assyrian period, and 
Official Aramaic (the so-called ‘Reichsaramiisch’), 
the language of the Persian period*. In later 
Aramaic this principle was operative in Mandaic* 
while in other dialects it was not. 

Instead of observing the principle set forth by 
Geers and Ginsberg for Akkadian and Aramaic 
other languages admitted a set of free variants 
under similar conditions. It goes without saying 
that most Semitic languages preserved the use 
of different emphatics in the same root morpheme. 
According to native Arab grammar every s pre- 
ceding a qg in the same word could alternate with 
s in what is termed ‘correct? Arabic®. An iso- 
lated occurrence of a variant s of the s phoneme 
before q is found in Amurrite. Like Arabic this 
language shows sequences of two different 
emphatics within the same root morpheme. The 
variant s for /s/ is known from the personal name 
spelled ja-ds/ds-du-ug-DINGIR (from sdq) at- 
tested in Old Babylonian texts from Babylonia’. 
A similar situation is known from Ugaritie but 
here the gradation of emphatics is different. The 


3. To the material quoted by Ginsberg can now be 
added the evidence of the Aramaic cuneiform text from 
Uruk, for which ef. the literature quoted by B. Kienast, 
Miinchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft 10:74 note 
12 (1957). 

4. H. L. Ginsberg, loc. cit. Cf. Th. Néldeke, 
Manddische Grammatik §$41f. In direct contact q-t 
developed g-t in Mandaie: qtal > gtal. 

5. Cf. C. Rabin, Ancient West Arabian (1951), 195. 
Note also the opposite case of making a whole word 
emphatic under the influence of an emphatic consonant 
in the same word (ibid.). 

6.1. J. Gelb, La lingua degli Amoriti, Atti della 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincet 355/1958, Serie 8, rendi- 
conti (Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche) 
13:151, §2.8.5. For sequences of two emphaties in the 
same root morpheme, cf. §2.9. For the derivations from 
the base sdq, see Th. Bauer, Ostkanaander p. 80 s.v. 
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personal name Sidgdnu’ derived from sdq ‘right, 
righteousness’ is normally spelled sdqn in Ugaritic 
Cuneiform but the variants sdkn and stqn 
occur’, Concluding this outline it should be 
stated that incompatibility of emphatic con- 
sonants is present as an integral part of the 
phonetic structure, or in traces, in Akkadian, 
Aramaic, Arabic, Amurrite, and Ugaritic. 


THE CONDITIONED SOUND CHANGE gq > k 


The observance of Geers’ Law in a given 
Akkadian morpheme is conditioned by the 
presence of two different emphatics in the corre- 
sponding morpheme in Semitic. In cases where 
Semitic has two identical emphatics the law is 
inoperative, and Akkadian admits such forms as 
gaqgadu and qgaqgaru’. Not infrequently, how- 
ever, a variant (allophone) k of the g phoneme is 
attested in words of this type and these words 
are then written as though pronounced kaqqadu 
and kaggaru, even the form kakkarw occurs'”. 
These exceptions to the rule seem to be found 
with a certain type of nominal forms only, the 
non-deverbal type often referred to as ‘primitive 
nouns’, but examples are not common owing to 
the important principle of consonant incompati- 
bility operative in all Semitic languages". 


7. Attested in Akkadian Cuneiform with the spellings: 
™s7-id-qa-na (gen.), RS 11.839, 10. 11. 15, and ™si-id-qa-nu 
(nom.), RS 15.42+110, 22’. The texts were published 
by J. Nougayrol, PRU IIT (1955). 

8. C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual (AnOr. 35), 315 
No. 1615. Note also the personal name sdq-slm with the 
variant stq-slm quoted by Gordon. This is 2 case of a 
whole morpheme becoming emphatic under the influence 
of two emphaties. 

9. Akkadian qaqqadu ‘head’, once qadqadi as a variant 
of gaqqadi (ZA 42 NF 8:149, 146 [1934]). Ugaritie gdqd 
‘head’. Hebrew qodgod ‘Haarwirbel, Scheitel’ (also 
Middle Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic). 

Akkadian qgagqgaru ‘earth, ground’. Hebrew garqag 
‘Grund, Boden, Fussboden’ (also Middle Hebrew). 
Arabie gargar ‘even, soft ground’. 

10. This sound change was noted before. W. von 
Soden considered the possibility of a dissimilation (Das 
akkadische Syllabar [AnOr. 27], No. 15: KA qa [Old 
Babylonian and New Assyrian material only !]). A. Finet 
ALM §12d supposed a dissimilation of the sequence q-q 
in Mari and was followed by I. J. Gelb, Language 33:201 
(1957). 

11. For a treatment of this principle in Semitic es- 
pecially in Arabic, see J. H. Greenberg, The Patterning of 
Root Morphemes in Semitic, Word 6:162-181 (1950). For 
Akkadian, ef. GAG §51. Further references to literature 
were given by K. Petrééek, ArOr. 24:623 (1956). 


In trying to follow the conditioned sound 
change q > k in the different stages of the lan- 
guage we must be aware that the Akkadian system 
of writing sets certain limitations. In the first 
place only writings with signs of the type CON- 
SONANT + VOWEL will be found conclusive, 
but even then there will be graphical non-dis- 
tinction between q and k in some periods. Since 
an investigation like the present one must be 
based on a living spoken tradition of the language 
some types of Akkadian such as Nuzi and Bogaz- 
kéy will have to be disregarded. This is true 
also of Late Babylonian of which the underlying 
spoken language is Aramaic. The written 
Akkadian of areas with a strong contact to spoken 
Akkadian will be considered conclusive evidence. 
This is the reason why material from Susa will be 
included. The graphical distinction between 
q and k in signs of the type CONSONANT + 
VOWEL can be tabulated in the following way": 


a i/e u 
Old Akkadian 
Old Babylonian x 
Middle Babylonian x (x) 
New Babylonian x (x) 
Old Assyrian 
Middle Assyrian Xx (x) (x) 
New Assyrian % (x) (x) 


For the sound sequences qi, ge, and qu two sets 
of signs are in common use, one distinguishing q 
and k, the other making no such distinction. If 
one of the latter set is used twice in a word of the 
type in question there is no possibility of noting a 
phonetic difference. But if the double sequence 
q + vowel i, e, or u/ of a word of this type is 
written with differeyt signs, one of each set, a 
phonetic difference jwill have to be inferred. 
This is the case with some writings of the word 
zugiqipu (zukiqipu), a variant of zugagipu (zuka- 
qipu). 

The material as far as known to me will be 
given in the following list, classified according 
to dialects and linguistic periods". 

12. Based on the material given by W. von Soden, 
Das akkadische Syllabar (AnOr. 27). 

13. I am very much indebted to Professor W. von 
Soden for having supplemented my Babylonian material 
from the files of his Akkadisches Handwérterbuch. I 


also wish to thank Dr. K. Deller for having supplied the 
greater part of the New Assyrian material. 
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Old Babylonian 
ka-aq-qd-di, CT 2:48, 24. 26 (=VAB 6:158). 
Sippar (?)". Letter ‘to my lord’. 
ka-qd-di, TCL 18:147, 20. Provenience un- 
known!®. Letter. 
ka-qd-'ad"-ka-a, VS 16:139, 7. 
unknown. Letter. 
ka-qa-ad-ki', CT 29:15, 8 (=VAB_ 6:144). 
Sippar (?)". Letter to a woman. 
ka-aq-qd-as-sa, CT 6:5, iv 14 (=OrNS 26:310). 
Sippar or ed-Dér (?)'®. Literary. YOS 
2:129, 7. Larsa (?)". Letter. 
ka-aq-ga-di-su, MDP 23:282, 26. Susa. Dona- 
tion. 24:338, 14. Susa. Inheritance. 


Provenience 


ka-qga-di-Mi-na, ARM 1:8, 31 Mari. Letter 
from Samsi-Adad. 
ka-qd-ra-am, JNES 16:256, rev. 8. Nérebtum". 


Literary. 
ka-aq-qd-ra, VS 10:213, 6. 10. 
unknown. Literary. 
BRM 4:1, 15 (= YOSR 5/3, Pl. 1). 
Provenience unknown'®. Literary. 
ka-qd-rum, MKT i 280, rev. ii 2 (= TMB 233, 2). 
Provenience unknown. Mathematical text. 
ka-qd-r'a', MKT i 279, rev. i 20 (=TMB 232, 2). 
Provenience unknown. Mathematical text. 
ka-qd-ri-im, MCS 7:2, 8.  Provenience unknown. 
Contract. 
ka-ka-ri-im, TCL 1:32, 15 (=VAB_ 6:189). 
Dilbat (?)°°. Letter. 
ka-aq-qd-ri, VS 10:213, 8. 
known. Literary. 


Provenience 


Provenience  un- 


14. Provenience probably Sippar, see V.AB 6, p. xii. 

15. The provenience of the letters published by G. 
Dossin in TCL 17 and 18 is unknown. According to 
Kk. Ebeling, MAOG 15/1-2:3 (1942), several may come 
from Larsa. 

16. The provenience of the collection Bu. 91-5-9 is 
probably Sippar or ed-Dér, ef. E. A. Wallis Budge, By 
Nile and Tigris ii 291 note 1. 

17. Cf. YOS 2, p. 1. 

18. For the location of Nérebtum, modern Ishehali, 
see R. Harris, JCS 9:33 note 15 (1955). 

19. Owing to the divine name Ajja in the name of 
the scribe written AU-“a-a the provenience of the tablet 
may possibly be Sippar or Larsa. On the basis of 
orthography Sippar would seem to be the more probable 
provenience, since the sound sequence ajja (a’a) is 
written a-a in the North against a-ja in the South. For 
this principle in Old Babylonian orthography, ef. A. 
Goetze, The Akkadian Dialects of the Old-Babylonian 
Mathematical Texts in MCT p. 147. 

20. Provenience probably Dilbat, see VAB 6, p. xi. 


ka-aq-'q ‘d-ri, UM 7:123, 2. 
ter mentioning ‘my lord’. 

ka-qd-ri, MKT i 279, rev. i 21 (=TMB 232, 3). 

Provenience unknown. Mathematical text. 

ka-qd-ar-Su, RB 59:246, vii 6 (see OrN'S 26:318). 
Provenience unknown. Literary. 

ka-qd-ra-tum, MKT i 278, 8'. [9']. 1 279, 18°. 
20” (=TMB 229, 6. [7]. 230, 6. 87). 
Provenience unknown. Mathematical text. 

ka-aq-qd-ra-tim, UM 7:104, 13. Sippar (?)*!. 
Letter ‘to my lord’. 

ka-ak-ka-ra-tim, CT 4:19a, 22 (=VAB 6:228). 
Sippar (?)'. Letter ‘to my lord’. 


Sippar Let- 


The attestations from JKT all belong to the 
same text VAT 6598 (photo WAT i Tf. 16f., 
copy ii Tf. 44). There are no examples of the 
sequence q-q in this text. 

Old Babylonian personal names 
ka-aq-qd-da-nu, BE 6/1:119, ii 4. 18. Sippar 
(?)". Contract. 
ka-aq-qa-du, MDP 23:224, 32. Susa. Con- 
tract. 
Middle Babylonian personal names 
mka-qga-da-nu, BE 14:58, 31. Nippur.  Inven- 
tory”. 
Standard Babylonian (from Assyria) 
zu-ka-qi-pu, 5 R 32, No. 2, 7 (=Fauna 28, 360 
variant H). MSL 7:169, 347. Lists. 
zu-ki-qi-pu, AfO 183332, 397. List. 
New Assyrian 
ka-qu-ru, ABL 100, rev. 8. 433, rev. 5. Letters. 


‘ka-aq-qi-r[t], ABL 356, 20. Letter. 


GAG-ka-ri, Tn. ii 33. Historical text. 
ki-qi-lu-tu, TCL 9:58, 34 (=AR 113 [!]). Con- 
tract. 


New Assyrian personal names 


mhi-qi-la-nu, ND 5469, 17 19:134). Docket. 
ND 3425, 29 (quoted Jrag 15:156b). Con- 
tract. 

ki-qi-la'-ni, ADD 236, 1. 4. 8 (?). Contract. 

™ki-gi-Z(U|, ADD 525, rev. 10. Contract. 


21. Provenience probably Sippar, see UM 7, p. 9. 
According to A. Ungnad, ABPh. p. 5 (=Zeitschrift fiir 
vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 36:214 [1920]) nos. 
30-131 are ‘‘grésstenteils, wenn nicht durchweg, aus 
Sippar’’. 

22. Cf. BE 6/1, p. 3ff. 

23. In BE 15:48, 4 the personal name should be read 
™ga-aq'-ga-da-ni_ (W. von Soden). Emendation KA 
to aq’. 


4 
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The conditioned sound change g > k may pos- 
sibly be found in the Old Babylonian non- 
Akkadian title sugdgum attested with the mean- 
ings /) a clan or village chief, 2) a mayor (Arabic 
muxtar), and 3) a royal official™. The word has 
probably nothing to do with siéqu ‘street’ and 
sugdqu ‘lane’. It may, however, be a similar 
formation from a Semitic root morpheme swq. 
If so, it may be related to Arabic sawga ‘vicarius 
(regis)’, ‘filius regis’, siga ‘subjects of a king’, 
and munsdq ‘servant’. The substitution of 
phonetic [g] for ancient /q/ is widely used in 
Arabic and attested in certain words in Akka- 
dian®>, Further Sugdgum is known as a personal 
name outside Mari®®. Even if the relation to 
Arabice swq is not accepted sugagum and Sugagum 
must be related to the geographical name Suqa- 
qum™”, Then any variant writings may be of 
interest to the present investigation. The title 
sugagum and the personal name Sugdgum are 
attested with the following writings showing the 
sound sequence k-k (or q?) for *q-*q: 
su-ka-ki(qi?) ‘my sugdgum’, RHA 5:72, 14’ 

(1939). Mari. Letter to Zimri-Lim ‘my 
father’. 


Personal names 


su-ka-kum(qum?), Th. Jacobsen, OFC 13:52 
note 3. ESnunna. 

"su \-ka-ku(qi?)-um, JCS 9:67, No. 42, 7 (copy 
p. 84). Tutub*. Contract. 

Cf. also sti-ka-ki(qt?)-ja, YOS 5:154, 7. Larsa. 
Contract. 11/2:1, rev. viii 26. Nip- 
pur. List. 

The adverb previously read *gagdé with the 
variant *gaq(q)adé meaning ‘bestindig, dauernd’ 
(GAG §120 h) does not belong here. It should 
be read kakdé with the variant gagadé. As the 


24. For the different functions of the sugdgum, 
see J.-R. Kupper, Nomades 16-18. The writings of the 
word show that it has to be normalised as sugdgum, not 
*sugaqum. To the writings quoted by Kupper, p. 16 
note 1, add now st-ga-"gu-um, ARM 8:6, 12’ and su- 
ga-gi-im, 8:100, 20. Cf. ARM 9:70 2. 169, 2. 

25. Cf. W. von Soden, Das akkadische Syllabar p. 4f., 
OrNS 20:257 note 1 (1951), and GAG §28b, also I. J. 
Gelb, BiOr. 12:102 (1955) (dialectal distribution). 

26. For attestations, see J.-R. Kupper, Vomades 19. 

27. Spelled sd-qa-qi-im*', ARM 8:57, 15 envelope has 
sti-qa-qi-im'! (EN?)ki, 17, su-ga-gi-im*[‘], 8:68, 14, and 
st-qa-qi'*i, 8:96, 3. 

28. For the identification of Tutub with modern 


Khafaja, ef. R. Harris, JCS 9:32f. (1955). 


sign GAG has the values kak and gaq writings 
with this sign are inconclusive. The only unam- 
biguous spellings are the following??: 


ka-ak-da-a, ADD 646/647, rev. 30 (=AR 16/15) 
(New Assyrian). 

ka-ak-da-a, 1 R 66, iii 4 (=VAB 4:94). 

ga-ga-da-a, 1 R 54, iii 20 (=VAB 4:126). OFC 
1: Pl. 24,1 44 (=p. 33). VAB 4:280, viii 28. 

ga-ga-da-a-a, VAB 4:214, i 22 (Early Late 
Babylonian). 


An etymological connection between kakdd 
with the variant gagadé and gaqqadu ‘head’ is 
unlikely, also since the conditioned sound change 
q > k appears to be otherwise unattested in 
New Babylonian and Late Babylonian. 

<xamples of the conditioned sound change 
q > k are attested chiefly in Old Babylonian and 
New Assyrian. <A few isolated occurrences were 
quoted from Middle Babylonian and Standard 
Babylonian. So as to adjust these isolated 
occurrences to the general pattern, they are best 
interpreted as belonging to the two main groups. 
The Middle Babylonian example, the personal 
name Kaqqgaddnu attested in a text from Nippur, 
may go back to Old Babylonian tradition. The 
two examples quoted from Standard Babylonian, 
both from lists, are probably due to Assyrian 
phonetic influence. The distribution of these 
variant forms in time and space points to the 
conclusion that the sound change in question 
developed independertly in Babylonian and 
Assyrian. Apart from the Middle Babylonian 
example quoted above, this principle is unknown 
to later Babylonian. On the other hand _ it 
seems fairly certain that within Assyrian it was 
observed only in New Assyrian*®. 

In stating the provenience of the Old Baby- 
lonian material it should be kept in mind that 
letters come from areas outside the stated pro- 
venience, in most cases probably from neighbour- 
ing areas. Literary texts may reflect a local tradi- 
tion as well as a tradition native in another part 

29. The references to kakda and gagadad were very 
kindly furnished by Professor W. von Soden. 

30. For the sequence g-q in Middle Assyrian gagquru, 
ef. ga-qa-ra, KAV 2, v 30. KAJ 175, 27. 35. qa-qa-ri, 175, 
20 (and the seribal error Si-im qa-qa-<ri>-Su-nu, 175, 
32 for gagqiri-Sunu without observing the Assyrian prin- 
ciple of vowel harmony). qa-qa-ar, 152, 5. 160,4. Writ- 
ings ga-qi-ri and qa-qi-ri passim. The sign AU in qa- 
KU-ru, KAJ 174, 3 may be read qi or ku. 
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of the country. Strictly speaking only economic 
texts are conclusive in this respect. Provi- 
ded this uncertainty some statements as to the 
dialectal distribution of the conditioned sound 
change q > k should be made. The sound se- 
quence k-q for q-q is attested in South Baby- 
lonian of the Larsa area, in North Babylonian 
of the Sippar area, and in the Diyala region in 
Nérebtum and possibly in the personal name 
Sukadkum or Sukaéqum from Tutub and ESnunna. 
In the areas to the Northwest and Southeast it 
is known from Mari and in economic texts from 
Susa. The material from Mari certainly re- 
flects a usage outside Mari. The sound se- 
quence k-k for qg-q appears to be attested only in 
North Babylonian of the Sippar and Dilbat areas. 

As far as the material goes forms showing dis- 
similation of g seem to occur in free variation 
with undissimilated forms. There appears to be 
no evidence for a restriction of the dissimilated 
forms to any particular dialect or other linguistic 
unit which at the same time does not permit un- 
dissimilated forms. The following writings show- 
ing the sequence q-q were selected from texts of 
the same provenience or belonging to the same 
text groups as those showing a sequence k-q or 
k-k quoted above: 


Old Babylonian 
Larsa (?): YOS 2:78 20. TCL 17:6, 12. 12, 
20. 13, 20. 69, 29. 18:135, 15. The 

sequence /qa/ written GA. ~. 
Sippar (?): CT 2:30, 35 (=VAB 6:237). UM 
7:38, 13. The sequence /qa/ written GA. 
Dilbat (?): TCL 1:30, 33 (=VAB 6:187). Ditl- 
12, 2. 5l, rev. 2. The sequence 

qa/ written GA. 

Cf. also the personal name qd-qd-di-ja, 21, 4. 

Nérebtum: UCP 10/1:70, 3. The sequence ¥ qa, 
written QA. 
Tutub: JCS 9:92, No. 59, 10 (copy p. 107). 
The sequence /qa/ written GA. 

Cf. also the personal name gd-qd-da-ni-im, 
p. 91, No. 55, 12 (copy p. 106).” 

31. The following attestations were taken from the 
group of texts probably from Dilbat published by J. E. 
Gautier, Archives d’une famille de Dilbat (Mémoires . . . 
de l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire 
26. 1908). 

32. As far published the texts from the neighbouring 
Tell Abu Harmal, ancient Saduppdim (cf. Sumer 14:3 
with note 2 [1958]), show no cases of dissimilation. The 
forms are: gaqgadum, 3, 23. 4, 10. 11. 16, 4’. gaqqarum, 


Susa: gaqgadum, MDP 22:1, 18. 16,29. 23:181, 
16. 287, 8. P. 188, 13. 24:337, rev. 11. 
341, 20. 37. 345, 5. 375, 5. 381, 15. 
The sequence /qa/ written QA. MDP 
4, p. 191, 14. The sequence /qa/ written 
GA. gaqgarum is only attested with the 
sequence qg-g in economic texts from Susa: 
MDP 23:214, 1. 235, 5. 28:420, 5. The 
sequence /qa/ written QA. For the Susa 
personal name Kaggadu, cf. ga-aq-qa-di, 
MDP 24:394, 12. 

New Assyrian 

gaq-qu-ru, ABL 17, 8. 13. 38, rev. 7. 312, 
9. 519, rev. 9. 19. 541, 9. 608, rev. 11. 
611, rev. 1. 1173,6. 1277, 11. RIVA 267, 
rev. 14. ZA 51:136, 38. 

gaq-ga-ru, ABL 1391, 18. 

gaq-qi-ri, ABL 595, 3. 611, rev. 5. 
1212, rev.8. 10. 1453, 11. 

See also the attestations quoted by C. H. W. 

Johns, ADD iv, p. 333. 

The rare spellings GAG-qi (or ki?)-ri are in- 
conclusive. 


870, 6. 


WHAT IS AN EMPHATIC CONSONANT? — 

The cover term ‘emphatic’ for a set of con- 
sonant phonemes common to all Semitic languages 
is misleading, but no better has been proposed. 
The emphatic feature in the pronunciation of 
these consonants is probably the phonetic charac- 
teristic that they are articulated with greater 
muscular tension than the corresponding non- 
emphatics. In the living Semitic languages 
emphatics are treated phonetically in two ways. 
In Arabic they have a threefold articulation 
against a double articulation in the Ethiopic 
language group. The exact position of these 
sounds in languages now extinct is not known. 
The best description known to me of the type of 
articulation used in Arabic is that of J. Canti- 
neau®: “Dans les parlers arabes modernes 
(comme peut-étre dans les parlers sudarabiques 
modernes et en berbére), ’emphasé est surtout 
un phénoméne buecai. -eport en arriére de la 
racine de la langue qui se rapproche du fond du 


47, 18. The texts were published by A. Goetze, Sumer 
14:14-78 with plates 1-24. 

33. Le consonantisme du sémitique, Semitica 4:91 
(1952). For a summary of the whole question with 
quotations of earlier descriptions, see F. R. Blake, 
Studies in Semitic Grammar IV: The ‘Emphatic’ Con- 
sonants in Semitic, JAOS 66:212-215 (1946). 
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pharynx, abaissement et creusement du dos de 
la langue, report en arriére du point d’articulation 
antérieur. Le travail glottal consiste dans un 
brusque exhaussement du block laryngien (qui ne 
doit pas étre fermé puisque certaines empha- 
tiques sont sonores)”’. To this may be added 
that for the pronunciation of Arabic /s/ the rais- 
ing of the back part of the tongue against the 
velum is accompanied by lip’ rounding**. The 
position of the articulatory organs may be 
summed up in the following way: 

1. Retracted primary articulation as com- 
pared with the corresponding non-emphatics. 

2a. Pharyngalisation accompanied by raising 
of the larynx. 

2b. Velarisation. 
For the sake of brevity this combination of velar- 
isation with pharyngalisation will be termed back- 
pharyngalisation. As can be assumed from de- 
scriptions given by Arab grammarians  back- 
pharyngalisation is old in Arabie**. Outside the 
Semitic languages but within the Hamitic larger 
unit back-pharyngalisation is found in the Berber 
languages of Northwestern Africa. In modern 
Ethiopic languages and probably also in classical 
Ethiopic emphatics are glottalised, i.e. pro- 
nounced with simultaneous glottal closure. FE. 
‘Ullendorff describes this in the following way**: 
“...the most important characteristic of these 
sounds is a twofold simultaneous movement, 
i.e. the buccal articulation of the consonant con- 
cerned and, at the same time, closure of the glot- 
tis. Raising of the glottis, probably also accom- 
panied by pharyngal constriction, produces a 
pressure of air which is set free by breaking the 
mouth closure. The latter is released a fraction 
of a second before the glottal closure and thus 
the double closure and release give a particular 
sharp sound to the plosive’. The position of 
the articulatory organs may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. Primary articulation as the corresponding 
non-emphaties. 

2. Glottalisation probably accompanied by 
pharyngal constriction. Because of their par- 
ticular acoustic effect these consonants are termed 


34. W. H. T. Gairdner, The Phonetics of Arabic p. 21. 
Compare photos showing mouth positions, Set I Fig. 2 
and 3 facing p. 17. 

35. Cf. G. Bergstriisser, Hebrdische Grammatik 1 
(1918), 41. 

36. The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia p. 158. 


glottalised ejectives. Outside Semitic but within 
Hamitic glottalised ejectives are found in the 
Cushitic languages of East Africa. Whether 
back-pharyngalisation or glottalisation is the 
more original way of forming emphatics in the 
Semitic languages is not known. It has been 
supposed that the existence of glottalised ejec- 
tives in Ethiopic is due to a Cushitie substratum*’. 
On the other hand the back-pharyngalisation in 
Arabic has been taken for a secondary develop- 
ment succeeding an earlier glottalised 'articula- 
tion*. 

It is a typical characteristic of the Arabie back- 


pharyngalisation that the velarisation involved - 


effects neighbouring vowels. Neighbouring vow- 
els especially vowels of the a-type are coloured. 
The slightly centralised front vowel a, approxi- 
mately phonetic [z], is turned into the corre- 
sponding back vowel, rounded or unrounded. A 
vowel colouring of this kind is not found with 
glottalised ejectives. As this vowel colouring is 
the most outstanding acoustic effect with Arabic 
emphatics the presence or to a lesser degree the 
absence of it may be used as an argument in 
trying to determine the phonetic position of these 
sounds in Akkadian. In the case of Akkadian 
syllabic writing this procedure seems even more 
justified than with an alphabetic system of 
writing®’, since syllabic systems of writing more 
than alphabetic tend to write phonetically. The 
phonetic character of Akkadian writing is also 
supported by the graphic representation of the 
phones k and q for phonemic q in the material 
treated above". 

The so-called broken writings mostly from the 
Old Babylonian period have been interpreted 


37. W. Leslau, The Influence of Cushitic on the Semitic 
Languages of Ethiopia. A Problem of Substratum, Word 
1:63. §3 (1945). 

38. This was the position of G. Bergstriisser, EHin- 


fiihrung in die semitischen Sprachen p. 5 quoted in extenso 


by Ullendorff, p. 155 note 91. Cf. also J. Cantineau, 
Semitica 4:92f. 

39. J. Cantineau used the absence of vowel colouring 
as an argument against back-pharyngalisation in mas- 
soretic Hebrew in his Essais d’une phonologie de UVhébreu 
billique, Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 
46:104 (1950). Similarly G. Bergstriisser, Hebrdische 
Grammatik 1 41 who supposed a retracted position as 
compared with non-emphaties but no secondary articu- 
lation for Hebrew emphatics. 

40. For the phonetic character of syllabic writing, ef. 
also the observation by F. Delitzsch, Assyrische 
Grammatik (1906), p. 63 note. 


$ 4 
? eu 
fed 
vet 
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as an orthographical means of expressing vowel 
colouring in Akkadian*'. These broken writings 
occur with sign combinations of the type CON- 
SONANT + VOWEL VOWEL CONSO- 
NANT: C,V,-V.C, instead of the normal C,V- 
VC.. Broken’ writings connection with 
emphatics seem to occur only in Old Babylonian. 
In this period the following vowel combinations 
are attested in connection with emphaties: 
a-u, e-u, i-a, and u-i, but these combinations are 
also found with non-emphatics. In cases where 
no emphaties are involved the following con- 
sonants occur: 6, k,l, m,n, p, r,s, t, and z. 
Of these only one, r, effects the shade of a neigh- 
bouring a-vowel in Arabic. Thus the evidence 
of the broken writings must be considered in- 
conclusive as to vowel colouring in connection 
with emphatics in Akkadian®. 

In the course of its history the cuneiform system 
of writing was improved on several points in 
order to meet the requirements of a Semitic 


language. To obtain a less ambiguous writing 


of Akkadian emphatics a new set of signs was 
introduced in Middle Assyrian and Middle 
Babylonian. These new signs of the type EM- 
PHATIC CONSONANT + VOWEL did _ not 


41. W. von Soden, Vokalfarbungenim Akkadischen,J CS 
2:291-303 (1948). This interpretation has not been gen- 
erally accepted, ef. F.Thureau-Dangin, Les graphies 
rompues en accadien, Mededeelingen en Verhandelingen 
N°S...°Ex Oriente Lux’ 15-18 (1946) and I. J. Gelb, BiOr. 
12:97f. (1955). Cf. also J. Nougayrol, J AOS 70:111 (1950). 

42. The alleged change i > u before emphatics and 
& (BiOr. 12:99 |1955]) is better explained by dialectal 
distribution or by the existence of local variants. Note 
that interchange of 7 and u in common in Semitic. 


cover all possibilities of combinations and some 
of the old signs had to continue in use. It isa 
typical feature of Akkadian writing that old 
signs with initial bivalence emphatic /non-em- 
phatic could still be used along with the new set. 
The selection of the new set of signs from the 
existing stock may be tabulated as follows: 


a 1/e 
8 ZUM 
t D/TIN® D/TUN 
q KIN® KUM 


a. Assyrian only. 

As is evident from this the special ‘emphatic’ 
feature of the sounds concerned was indicated by 
the selection of signs with final nasal. This is 
important since it testifies to the presence of an 
at least double articulation of Akkadian emphat- 
ics. Concluding this investigation it may be 
stated that there seems to be negative evidence 
for back-pharyngalisation of emphaties in Akka- 
dian. On the other hand the evidence adduced 
by the development of new signs suggests a com- 
plex articulation of these sounds. If it is to be 
assumed that the Semitic languages throughout 
their history possessed only two ways of forming 
emphaties, either by back-pharyngalisation or by 
glottalisation, the evidence appears to point to a 
glottalisation of Akkadian emphatics. 

[After the manuscript had gone to press E. M. 
Bruins and M. Rutten, Textes mathématiques de 
Suse (MDP 34, 1961) became available. Two 
attestations of ka-aq-qa-du (p. 84, 2. 14) belong to 
the same text. There are no examples of the 
sequence q-q in text.| 


‘ 
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AMMISADUQA’S EDICT AND THE BABYLONIAN “LAW CODES” 


J. J. FINKELSTEIN 


University of California 
Berkeley, Cal., U.S. A. 


This article has grown out of a review of IF. R. 
Kraus’ book “Ein Edikt des Kénigs Ammi-saduqa 
von Babylon” (Studia et Documenta ad Tura 
Orientis Antiqui Pertinentia Vol. V. Leiden, E. J. 
Brill, 1958). 


The title of Kraus’ book is misleading, for it is 
far more than the publication of a text with the 
normal complement of technical detail, commen- 
tary, and indices, although all of these are to be 
found in the present work in as painstaking and 
exhaustive extent as is ever likely to be en- 
countered in comparable publications. The 
“Edict” of the title, in fact, serves mainly as a 
point of departure for a series of excursuses on a 
whole range of social and economic institutions 
of the Old Babylonian period. Real penetration 
into many of these institutional phenomena thus 
submitted to analysis, such as the precise status 
of the social strata (awélum, muskénum, ete.), the 
role of the Crown in economic and commercial 
life, the form of private credit and loan trans- 
actions and their control, have long been appreci- 
ated as of fundamental importance to a secure 
grasp of the live social organism that was the 
relatively homogeneous civilization of Southern 
Mesopotamia from ca. 2000 to |1700 B.C. Yet 
for all the information accumulated about such 
matters from the thousands of piivate documents 
and letters of the period, the so-cailled ‘law codes,” 
allusions in other sources, and the numerous 
studies devoted to them of greater or more modest 
scope, there are still very few of such institutions 
which have warranted the feeling that we have 
penetrated their living reality, and not merely 
the words or terms that symbolize and, in effect, 
obscure them. This is not to imply that the 
author of the present work has achieved such 
definitive penetration where others have failed. 
He is, on the contrary, invariably cautious in his 
conclusions and is all too aware of the near im- 
nossibility of attaining such definitive under- 
standing of the basic social, legal, and economic 
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institutions of the period under discussion with 
the amount and kinds of source material at our 
command. Yet his treatments of those that come 
within his purview — and these have been dic- 
tated more or less directly by the document repre- 
sented in the title of the work — haye been im- 
mensely illuminated precisely as a result of the 
meticulous attention devoted to all the sources 
bearing on them, even if in most cases much of 
the ambiguity surrounding their exact meanings 
terminologically, or their precise function in their 
social contexts, has not been dispelled. For al- 
though the study is cast within a framework of 
traditional philological lines, the author exhibits 
a feeling for social reality and significance that 
is all too uncommon in studies of this kind. While 
the strict philological approach might be justi- 
fiably characterized as that in which the source 
material dictates the lines of analysis and en- 
quiry — and that, to be sure, is in large measure 
also the case in the study at hand — a sense of 
social reality demands that questions be asked 
of the sources for which, on the superficial level 
at least, they appear unable to yield any signifi- 
‘ant testimony. While this work represents the 
best of philological method, it also exhibits a 
sense of real concern for the understanding of that 
complex of social and economic institutions that 
constitute the distinctive characteristics of Meso- 
potamian civilization in the Old Babylonian 
Period. - / 

It is probably fair to say, however, that the 
distinctive qualities of the study are in some 
measure attributable to the unique and extra- 
ordinary nature of the document under discussion ; 
one is even tempted to say that the text in 
question has for the first time compelled the 
philologist to take note of and probe more deeply 


' into the living organism of Mesopotamian society 


at any given period. For we are confronted here 
with a document that appears to record a bona fide 
piece of ‘legislation’? couched in specific terms, 
designed to meet certain specific existing situ- 


. 
adi 
| 
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ations, which the authorities believed to be in 
need of immediate adjustment and alteration. In 
contrast to the Lower Mesopotamian ‘‘Law 
Codes” of the same period and earlier, which 
begin with longer or shorter prologues and epi- 
logues magnifying the moral, religious and even 
military achievements of the king, and com 
mending him to the favorable judgment of the 
gods and all earthly posterity, the present docu- 
ment appears to address itself exclusively to the 
business at hand. In view of the fact that the 
top half of Column I and the lower half of Column 
VI are lost, it is impossible to say what kind of 
preamble or closing statement might have been 
included in the original, if any. At all events, 
the text, from the point at which it takes up in 
Column I to the point where it breaks off in Col- 
umn VI, deals exclusively with the subject of the 
“reform.” If it is assumed that the tablet we now 
have represents the entire substance of Ammi- 
saduqa’s reform act, and not merely one of a 
series of such tablets, it is safe to say that any 
introduction could have consisted only of a brief 
and informative statement of the royal source 
of the edict and its purpose in general terms, 
while the ending could hardly have contained 
more than a scribal colophon and, possibly, the 
date of the extant copy. The arrangement of 
the edict, its style and formulation bear little 
resemblance to the ‘‘codes.””. The various situ- 
ations that come within the purview of the reform 
are not stated as hypothetical cases, i.e., as 
Summa-introduced rules, with appropriate rulings 
reserved for the apodosis, but consist for the 
most part of directives for specific measures to 
be taken for specific situations which clearly are 
understood to exist. 


The Date of the Text 

While the period to which the document was to 
be ascribed was for a long time under dispute, 
being attributed by the first editor of the long- 
known British Museum fragment to the Neo- 
Babylonian period, the present publication of the 
Istanbul text finally settles the issue. [Every ex- 
ternal criterion places it in the late Old Babylonian 
period, and the name of Ammiditana’s final year 
(yr. 37) figures in the fragmentary provisions of 
$3’. The script and tablet arrangement are ident- 
ical to those of the Old Babylonian Atrahasis 
Epic and other literary compositions known to 
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have been written in the time of Ammisaduqa. 
The fact that the Istanbul tablet had been given 
a Nippur number obviously prompted the author 
to express his view that it actually derives from 
Sippar with particular caution. The clear simi- 
larities of the tablet to the other literary pieces, 
which are definitely known to have come from 
Sippar, and the evidence of previous confusions 
of the same kind (see p. 12f.) make it a virtual 
certainty that the tablet in question, as is posi- 
tively the case with the British Museum fragment, 
actually is from Sippar. 

The author properly raises the question (p. 16, 
pp. 243ff.) of the relationship of the text before 
us to the original royal decree (or decrees) or 
misarum-act, and concludes that the “published”’ 
edict is to be clearly distinguished from the act, 
which was in all likelihood proclaimed orally, and 
that the written form of the edict had no particu- 
lar official status, but served rather as a guide 
for local officials for the execution of the royal 
decree. The present writer would venture further 
that the two extant copies of the edict were 
probably not those put in the hands of such 
officials at the time of the proclamation of the 
decree, but were written some years later after 
the text of the edict had achieved something of a 
literary status, and was copied for its own sake. 
This may account for the variations between the 
Istanbul and British Museum fragment, particu- 
larly in the absence from the latter, or its place- 
ment at another point in the lost text, of $13’ of 
the Istanbul text (see pp. 4f., and 16). 

That the edict is to be attributed to Ammi- 
saduqa is a tacit and, to be sure, justified as- 
sumption of the author, for the name of that king 
is nowhere preserved in the text; it is implied by 
the mention within the text of Ammiditana’s last 
year. The question then arises with regard to 
the year in which the reform was proclaimed. 
On the basis of the precedents established by the 
previous Ist Dynasty kings, Kraus assumes that 
it was in the second year of Ammisaduqa’s reign. 
Although the standard abbreviation for Year 2 
of this king did not include any reference to a 
misarum-act, Kraus (pp. 106ff.) marshals con- 
vincing evidence, largely prosopographic, that the 
year-formula “17 +e” (RLA IT 190, No. 267) 
which refers to just such a miSarum-act, represents 
no independent year, and is but the latter part 
of a year date that should fall within the early 
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part of Ammisaduqa’s reign. By attaching this ‘ 
formula to that of Year 2, a date honoring Enlil, 
in which the king applies to himself the title of 
“shepherd” — appropriate to the miSarum con- 
text — Kraus arrives at a complete year formula 
making good sense. This restoration the present 
writer has previously accepted, as another example 
of variant abbreviations of long  year-date 
formulas which appear therefore to represent two 
separate years rather than one.' Further evi- 
dence that the formula “17 + ¢” does not repre- 
sent an independent year can be brought forth 
from the hundreds of unpublished contracts of 
Ammiditana and Ammisaduqa collected by the 
present writer. In approximately 150 texts dated 
to Ammisaduqa, not one is to be found with the 
“17 + ¢” formula, while just about every other 
year-date, plus some heretofore unknown (and 
probably representing more of the variant ab- 
breviations), is represented. But for all this rele- 
vant evidence and cogent reasoning, it appears 
that the attribution of formula “17 + c¢” to the 
second year-date is incorrect. The evidence to 
this effect is simply the formula found on YBC 
4976: 


ttSu.numun.a ud.24-kam 
mu Am-mi-sa-du-qa lugal-e 
4En-lil-le nam.en-na-ni 
bi-ib-gu-ufl-la] 
“Utu-gim kalam-ma-ni-Ssé 


This is the first attested example in which any 
part of formula “17 +e” (the last line of the 
year-date just given) is linked up with the first 
part of the year-date to which it belongs, and as 
we now see, it is not the second, but the first 
vear-date of Ammisaduga. However much this 
evidence appears to upset the tradition inaugura- 
ted by Hammurapi of naming the second year for a 
misarum reform, it now must be conceded that 
Ammisaduga ignored that tradition, if such it 
was, by proclaiming his reform almost  simul- 
taneously with his accession, or, more exactly, 
with the beginning of the first calendar year of 
his reign. That the reform actually took effect 
in the first full year of the reign is also understood 
by Kraus (pp. 68, 229) since the date formula 
commemorating the reform could not otherwise 
be found on tablets dated at the very beginning 


1. See JCS XIII 48 n. 74. 


of that year. There is, furthermore, a reference 
to the miSarum-act on a text dated in the 10th 
month of Ammisaduqa | (see p. 229). A factor 
with which we might have to reckon is the time 
of the year in which the preceding king died; for 
it is clear from the tablets that the year name of 
the preceding king continued in use to the end of 
the calendar year in which he died, i.e., to the end 
of Addar or Addar II (as was the case with 
Ammiditana). It might be guessed that in this 
case Ammiditana’s death occurred relatively early 
in his last official year, or early enough to give 
Ammisadugqa enough time to accomplish the tran- 
sition, so that he was in a position to announce 
the reform probably at the very end of the last 
official year of Ammiditana, and at the same time 
have the new year — his own first official year — 
named immediately after the reform. That other 
lirst Dynasty kings named their second years 
after a reform (in addition to other years during 
the course of a reign, if the situation required it), 
should indicate only that some factor or other, 
such as the death of the preceding king relatively 
late in the year thereby allowing only a brief 
interval before the first official year of incoming 
king, caused the delay of the reform-act. The 
dedication of the first official year-name to the 
accession itself (see Landsberger, JNES XIV 
145f.) by these kings obviously required no ex- 
tended preparation or notice, and a_ suitable 
formula commemorating the accession for the 
new official first year could conceivably have been 
drafted even if the preceding king had died pre- 
cisely on the last day of Addar. But the procla- 
mation of a migarum reform, which seems to have 
become one of the expected formal acts of a new 
king, could, in these cases, not have been made 
public until after the beginning of the new official 
year, and its commemoration in the year-formulas 
had therefore to be reserved for the succeeding, 
or second, year. 


Remarks on Text and Commentary 


In Part I (pp. 1-43) the author presents the 
text of the edict in transcription and in photo- 
graphs together with transliteration, translation 
and detailed orthographical and grammatical 
analysis of the Istanbul and British Museum 
texts. Once again the question of the autograph 
copy arises. The author decided against it, and 
provided instead a description of the difficult 
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or partly preserved signs in line-by-line annota- 
tions to the transcription, which together are 
supposed to give the reader an accurate picture 
of what is actually on the tablet. I hope I will 
be forgiven for. questioning the success of this 
system in meeting the needs of those closely 
concerned with the text at hand. It might perhaps 
be conceded that where the publication of texts 
of well-established genres and in well-known 
scripts are concerned (e.g. Ur III economic texts, 
perhaps also Neo-Assyrian [especially Ninevite] 
texts of all genres), a case can be made for dis- 
pensing with the admittedly laborious process of 
providing hand-copies. But in this instance we 
are confronted with but a single tablet, in- 
scribed with a most unique text of an importance 
for the socio-economic life of Babylonia second 
to no other — not excluding even the “code” 
of Hammurapi — in a script so unfamiliar, rela- 
tively speaking, that for a long time it was 
misdated, and at first considered to be even 
Neo-Babylonian. It is the present writer’s opin- 
ion that in such cases, at least, the autograph 
of the text (or texts) by the author of the editio 
princeps, especially when the treatment of the 
text in all other aspects is so detailed and ex- 
emplary as it is in the present case, should be an 
essential feature of the publication. For-none but 
the author himself is so deeply steeped in the 
total stylistic and historical context of the docu- 
ments involved, that his autograph rendering of 
the text, especially in broken or damaged areas, 
constitute the only reliable basis for future study 
and restoration on the basis of texts that may 
yet come to light, or otherwise be brought to 
bear on the further elucidation of the texts at 
hand. This will be well-nigh impossible in the 
present case, for.the verbal descriptions of the 
broken signs, at least to the present writer, hardly 
re-create the intended image, and it is particularly 
at such points that even the clearest photographs 
remain almost totally useless. There ought at 
least to have been a series of autographs of the 
damaged signs whose reading remains in doubt. 

What gives this book more of the character of 
a study of the social and economic institutions 
of the Late Old Babylonian Period rather than 
that of a simple text publication is the second 
and central part of the work (pp. 44-181), ar- 
ranged within a framework of a commentary on 
the twenty extant sections of the edict. The 


ensuing remarks will be directed to some specific 
sections and topics in the order in which they are 
taken up in this part of the book. 


Ch. 5 is devoted to the sections of the edict 
concerned with private debts and obligations 
(§$§2’-7’). By means of a chart, Kraus shows 
that there is little correlation between the kinds 
of contracts — differentiated by distinctive 
phraseology — covered by the edict and those 
found in the actual documents. This apparent 
discrepancy appears to be confirmed on the basis 
of some six hundred unpublished documents of 
the late OB dynasty known to the present writer, 
of which about two hundred date to the reign of 
Ammisaduqa himself. Loans ana mas and 
ana HAR-ra_ are known from outside Baby- 
lonia proper,? but I know of none ana melqétim, 
tadmiqtim, or KASKAL. On the other hand, 
some of the most commonly known types of debt 
and obligation records appear to be unaccounted 
for in the edict. One may assume in these cireum- 
stances that there must be some correlation be- 
tween the documents and these sections of the 
edict, although it will remain to be explained 
why the actual contracts should utilize one 
formulaic system while the edict used another. 
But it is more reasonable to make this assumption 
than to attribute the discrepancy to archaeological 
chance, for which the number of contracts pre- 
served is too large. 

The verb t-wu-t of $5’ (pp. 7Off.) is now es- 
tablished (CAD 4 415, Von Soden AH 266f.). 
The verb would best be understood, however, as 
a cognate of Heb. ‘iwwah “pervert, distort,” 
which gives perfect sense to the passage in the 
text and provides the necessary complement to 
nakdrum ‘in the passage (II 40ff.): “because he 
had distorted the tablet (which he, the creditor, 
had retained in his possession), and denied the 
stipulations (awdtam ikkird), he must pay the 
debtor six-fold.” The fact that the Akkadian 
verb is in the D-stem (as Kraus himself assumed) 
suggested that the relationship to this Hebrew 
verb rather than to haydh/hawah, is the correct 
one. 


Palace transactions (chs. 6-7).  $§8’—-9’ of the 


edict are discussed first, while the commercial 


2. Contracts of this type are found among the Diyala 
texts of the OB period (see Simmons, JCS XIIT 83f.) 
and in Mari (ARM VIII No. 22ff., passim). 
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activity of the palace, as reflected in the docu- 
ments, is analyzed afterwards. As was the case 
with the private transagtiow* there appears to 
be nothing in the information to be gleaned from 
the private records that can be directly correlated 
with the two sections of the edict. Here again, 
the hundreds of unpublished records of the period, 
while amplifying and supplementing greatly the 
material already available on the ‘“palace’’ réle 
in the commercial life, offer little help on the two 
relevant sections of the edict. 


In reference to the various kdri enumerated 
in §8’ it is hardly to be doubted that kar Dilbat 
was included among them, in the part now lost. 
Although the kdrwm of Dilbat appears not to 
occur in the published texts (see p. 80), it is 
frequent among the similar unpublished docu- 
ments known to the present writer. Similarly, 
the absence of KAR before the name of Babylon 
in the first line of this list is probably only acci- 
dental, as kar Babilim is likewise frequent in the 
unpublished texts. The inclusion of Malgim in 
this list, implying continued control of this Ti- 
gridian city by the later rulers of the First Baby- 
lonian Dynasty is also confirmed by the un- 
published Louvre text AO 7691° which concerns 
the rental of fallow field according to the usual for- 
mula, by principals probably living in Sippar.* 
The location of the fields is placed in two cities 
whose names are only partially preserved, but 
the delivery of the ultimate yield is stipulated 
as KA MAL.GI.A*, 

Much of Ch. 6 is devoted to an analysis of the 
technical accounting term LAL.HI.A (occurring 
in $9’ of the edict), and the parallel LAL.NI/DU 
of the accounting records going back to the Ur 
III period, for which the vocabularies give the 
Akkadian ribbdtum. All of these are shown to 
have the basic meaning ‘“‘minus quotient.”’ The 
contextual understanding of the term depends on 
whether such a quotient is payable or receivable. 
It seems that Kraus is correct in interpreting the 

3. Quoted through the kindness of M. J. Nougayrol, 
who had permitted me to study the unpublisKed late 
OB tablets of the collection at the Louvre. 

4. The date of the tablet is lost, but paleographically 
the period is clearly the Late Old Babylonian. A num- 
ber of fields figured in this text, which were listed in the 
top half of the tablet, now lost, but one of the fields 
mentioned is the property of EriSti-Aya, a naditu of 
Samas. 


term in §9’ of the edict as ‘“arrears.”” Etymo- 
logically (see p. 97), I would connect the Akkadian 
term with rbb (see Zimmern, Akk. Fremdwérter, 
p. 18) which in W. Sem. (Aramaic, Talm. Heb.) 
comes to mean “‘interest’”’ ribbit “‘overage, excess,”’ 
i.e. the “residue”? payable beyond return of the 
principal. 


Ch. 7 is concerned with the entire range of the 
commercial activities of the ‘palace’? as exempli- 
fied in the documents. These are treated more 
as a background to §§8’-9’ of the edict, with 
which they are not directly correlated. Here the 
hundreds of additional documents of the period 
known to the present writer have direct relevance, 
but to present a detailed analysis of this com- 
mercial activity would entail a monograph in 
itself. Such a study must be deferred until the 
actual publication of these texts. 


Chs. 8-9 deal with the administration of 
“palace”’-owned property, and of people in direct 
economic dependence on the state. (§§10’-13’ 
of the edict.) §10’ remits certain arrears of the 
SU.SLIG mdtim — apparently an official con- 
cerned with the disposition of the carcasses of 
dead(?) cattle (AB/GANAM/UZ_ RI.RI-ga), 
turned over to him by the palace herdsmen. The 
exact meaning of RI.RI-ga is complicated by the 
occurrence of LU RI.RI-ga (see p. 114 after fn. 
4), which is confirmed by entries for barley rations 
for LU RI.RI-ga three times in MLC 1375 (un- 
pub., Ammisaduqa 17). 


Ch. 9 is largely concerned with the technical 
terms and miksum/makdsum, two 
sets of terms used invariably in connection with 
dues or levies assessed against the produce of 
fields. The first of these terms is involved in the 
provisions of §12’ of the edict in which it is 
specified that ‘‘arrears’’ of Se-e SibSim (and of the 
obscure 8@ bamdtim) of the city of Suhum are to 
be remitted, while $13’ ordains a similar remission 
of the miksum of various classes of persons in the 
status of crown tenancy in Babylon. The latter 
of these two pairs of terms is the less troublesome, 
and it appears to be certain that at first the terms 
denoted the crop division between tenant and 
landowner, then the crop share exacted by the 
palace from palace-owned lands occupied and culti- 
vated by fiefholders, and ultimately in the more 
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general meaning of “‘tax,’’ in which sense the 
term is borrowed in Aramaic. It is the pair 
SibSum/Sabasum which has eluded exact under- 
standing although the term is documented — al- 
ways in the context of a corn levy or rental — 
from O. Akk. to Neo-Babylonian and Neo-As- 
syrian sources.** Kraus leaves the term untrans- 
lated in its occurrence in the edict, but in at- 
tempting to determine a more exact meaning 
(p. 131f.) he concludes that it must fall within 
the semantic range of ‘‘crop, harvest, mow, reap” 
both as verb and noun, denoting perhaps a specific 
type of harvest procedure. I believe that this 
definition is very near the mark, but can perhaps 
be further narrowed. It might be noted first of 
all that to call &bsum a “Verbalabstrakt”’ of the 


ficel noun-class to SabaSum (p. 126) is not quite 


accurate. The finite verb form of Sabdsum is 
found only in contexts where the noun s7bsum 
is the explicit or implied object. This relation- 
ship between verb and noun follows a pattern 
known in other cases where the action or process 
denoted by the verb (always G-stem active) is 
applied to a specific substance or product, the 
product of this process thereafter known in the 


fil form of its related process. The jfiel form of 


this group thus denotes a concrete subject rather 
than an abstract noun (see Barth, Nominalbildung 
115f.). In Akkadian there are many illustrations 
of this relationship but the most relevant for the 
present context are haldsu/hilsu ‘‘to press oil 
(from sesame etc.), comb wool” and the products 
of these processes (see CAD Vol. 6, p. 187b), and 
kamaru/kemru ‘to ripen dates by a specific pro- 
cess” 
ittisu IV ii 11, 44 floc. cit.]), and the name for 
dates that have gone through this process. That 
Sib’um does indeed denote a concrete product is 
indicated by the Neo-Assyrian sources, which 
often write SE.IN.NU in precisely the same po- 
sition where SébSu is written in parallel contexts 
(cf. ARU 119:10, 118:25 vs. 116:23ff.; 99:25ff. 
other occurrences listed in ADD TV 358]). Kraus 
is correct in rejecting the meaning “‘straw(-levy, 
yield)” as formerly assumed (by the present writer 
included, JCS VII 140) especially in light of the 
fact that the meaning tibnu “straw” is attested 
only for IN.NU(.DA), and that tbnu is never 
found in the contexts under discussion. But that 


4a. Or SibsSum in the Old Babylonian texts from 
Harmal see Goetze, Iraq XIV (1958) p. 37. 


(see Landsberger MSL I p. 208, and ana.., 


we must reckon, however, with some concrete 
agricultural product collected as a rent rather 
than an abstract term for a kind of rent is sup- 


-_ported by late Aramaic, where s7bSd is a well- 


known word for “twig, shoot, etc.”’ (especially of 
vines), the process of pruning or cutting of which 
is &bséb. One might posit on this basis, therefore, 
that the sbsum in cuneiform sources denoted 
(palace dues or assessment upon) the corn-stalks 
reaped or to be reaped, as opposed to the SE 
nusahi (with which the sbSum is regularly paired 
in the Neo-Assyrian texts) which might have 
been computed in some way on the basis of area 
rather than on yield, or perhaps on the husked 
corn. At least we know that the nusdhu was in 
one instance fixed at a tenth and the sibsum at 
one fourth (of the total yield?), which would 
appear to be an equitable ratio on the basis of 
such suppositions, cf. ARU 120:25f. = ADD 623 
(correct from 625 in Kraus): rev. 14f. 


In Ch. 10 Kraus directs his attention to the 
ever-vexing problem of the muskénum — occurring 
in $13’ of the edict in the series m., rédiim, ba@’irum, 
ilkim ahim — with reference to the various social 
denotations of this class term, and its legal con- 
trast with the class-term awélum. After ac- 
knowledging the great difficulties entailed in 
trying to find a common denominator in meaning 
for all the uses of the term even in texts of one pe- 
riod and area — the same difficulties encountered 
by all scholars who have dealt with the term pre- 
viously —- Kraus finally settles on the underlying 
meaning “Biirger’” or “common citizen” (pp. 
150-151), as opposed to the awélum-class which 
he takes to be a small and exclusive noble stratum 
(pp. 1521f.). It should be noted that the author 
limits these interpretations of the terms to the 
occurrences in the legal and administrative texts 
of the Old Babylonian Period, and otherwise also 
endorses Goetze’s dictum (the reference is to LE 
p. 51 rather than 151) that even within the same 
period the understanding of the term is relative, 
and depends on “‘a specific point of reference.” 
The question then really reduces itself to an 
analysis of the different usages of the term 


muskénum in the Old Babylonian sources. I do 
not believe that Kraus is correct in his interpre- 
tation of these terms. In the first place, to do so 
would necessarily imply that most of the OB 
Laws (LL, LE, LH) concerned only a relatively 
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minute fraction of the population. If it be sug- 
gested that LU in the summa awélum sections of 
the laws is to be construed in a more general sense 
in contrast to those rules where there is explicit 
contrast with other social classes, this would 
amount to a kind of arbitrary distinction in usage 
in the same text, which, in view of the relatively 
precise language of the Old Babylonian laws, 
would be an unwarranted supposition. I believe 
with Speiser (Or 27 p. 20) that to assume dif- 
ferent usages of terms in the same source is not 
the best approach. It is bad enough to have to 
contemplate the possibility that the muskénum in 
LH 8, 15-16, 175-6 — in contrast to the meaning 
of the term elsewhere in LH — might denote the 
general civilian population as contrasted with 
“palace”? and ‘“‘temple’’,® but despite the ac- 
knowledged use of awélum elsewhere in Akkadian 
sources in the meaning of noble, or even “king,” 
it is unnecessary to assume more than one sense 
for the term — app. “free citizen’? — in the uni- 
form context of the law collections. I would 
comment briefly on two of the arguments pre- 
sented by Kraus in support of the interpretation 
by Kraus of muskénum as “Biirger.”” In the sec- 
ond of these (p. 151) he juxtaposes $§22, 23, and 
24 of LE, dealing with distraint (nipiitum}. §22 
concerns the case of distraint of the slave-woman 
of an awélum in the absence of a valid claim, 
§23, with the same case aggravated by the dis- 
trainer’s having then caused the death of the slave, 
while §24 deals with the same situation except 
that the distrainee was the wife or son of a 
muskénum, in which event the distrainer is liable 
to the death penalty. From this progression 
through the three rules Kraus concludes that 
awélum in the first two of these rules and 
muskénum in the last, must be identical, both 
used to express the meaning of “‘anyone”’ or 
“eitizen.”’ I am inclined to doubt, however, that 
in such a series of rules, all of which are essentially 
variations of a single case, the author or scribe 
would have suddenly switched from awélum to 
muskénum unless there was a meaningful reason 
for it; mere distaste for repetition or monotony 
is not a noteworthy feature of the Mesopotamian 
literary style. To be sure, we are at first sight 


5. See Goetze, LE p. 52. It might be noted that 
ARAD.MAS.EN.KAK in LH 219 is almost certainly a 
haplological error for ARAD LU, ef. Driver & Miles, 
BL I 419f. 


perplexed by the failure of the author or compiler 
to continue after §23 with the next logical case, 
which should have been the case where the 
distrainee was the wife or son of an awélum. 
But it is probably well to remember that these 
law collections were not logically organized, and 
the cases chosen for inclusion are often random, 
But in any event a case can be made out for the 
scribe’s choice in the present sequence. It is 
probable that as a matter of practical occurrence, 
when a distraint was to be executed against an 
awélum, the likelihood is that a slave would 
have been taken, if the family possessed one, 
‘rather than an immediate family dependent. 
Similarly, as a matter of common occurrence, it 
would have been unlikely that a muskénum would 
have owned slaves® so that in a case of niptitum 
against a muskénum, the victim would almost 
invariably have been his wife or son. The re- 
maining problem then is the severity of the 
penalty against the distrainer in the event of the 
death of the distrainee. Here, I think, it is 
appropriate to delineate the dual approach of 
the Babylonian Laws to the status of the muské- 
num. Speiser is certainly right in emphasizing 
that the essential legal status of the muskénum 
is that he is singled out for protection, as a 
ward of the state or crown (Or 27 p. 21). But 
this solicitude was concerned essentially with the 
economic and social ramifications of the muské- 
natu, who, among the other elements in the 
society, such as the widows and orphans, were 
encumbered with social and legal impedimenta. 
It was in large measure for such elements that the 
migarum-acts were designed in the first place, 
and it was the mark of the diligent Sar miSarim 
and “shepherd” to pay particular attention to 
those socially (and economically) handicapped 
“that the strong do not oppress the weak” (LH 
xxivb 59f.). If the various early Mesopotamian 
“law codes” are read, at least in part, as reflexes 
of royal migarum-acts (as I believe they should 
be, see below), this special solicitude for the 
musxkénum will be sufficient to account for his 
being singled out in such rules as LH 8 and LE 12 
(as the vietim of theft and burglary respectively), 


6. It is surely not for nothing that already in the Old 
Babylonian period muskénitu bore the connotation 
‘pauperism’’ which later became the primary meaning 
of the term, as Kraus himself points out (p. 155). 
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LH 15-167 in addition to LE 24. In other words, 
the crown is especially concerned for the welfare 
of the muskénum as a social and economic entity, 
and will impose extra severe penalties’ against 
unjust or felonious invasions of his substance. 
The realm of personal behavior, on the other hand, 
is not within the scope of such royal protection, 
for physical assault by or upon a muskénum, or 
fees that he should pay for surgical attention; 
do not come within the aspect of situations 
wherein unfair advantage might be taken of his 
financial handicap. It is here, in fact, that we 
best perceive the truly inferior character of his 
social status, and in this respect the Laws are 
completely consistent. In support of his inter- 
pretation of muskénum as “Birger” Kraus notes 
(p. 149f.) instances in LH in which the muskénum 
is awarded apparently far more substantive 
damages for physical injuries than an awélum. 
Thus, according to LH 196-7 vs. 198, 200 vs. 
201, 210 vs. 212, talionic physical punishment 
is prescribed where the victim was of the awélum 
class while pecuniary awards are prescribed for 
the same injuries where the victim was a muské- 
num. Considering the relatively high amount of 
such awards (one mina of silver for blinding 
or bone fracture) Kraus evaluates this contrast 
in treatment as a ‘‘Bevorrechtung” of the muské- 
num over the awélum, constituting a contradic- 
tion with the clearly inferior treatment of the 
muskénum elsewhere in the assault and battery 
laws. But these very “talionic’” rules, as a 
matter of fact, prove the very opposite. In the 
first place the idea of physical punishment for 
physical injuries was an innovation in Ham- 
murapi’s laws, for we know now that in the 
varlier law collections pecuniary compensation 
was the rule for all cases and classes. And this 
situation is confirmed by all anthropological data 
on law in primitive societies. It is not the 
idea of physical punishment® which is ‘eine alter- 
tiimliche rein ‘moralische’ Satisfaktion barba- 


7. This would appear to be contradictory to what was 
said above with regard to the ownership of slaves by the 
muskénai, but it is by no means fatal to it. 

8. With Kraus too, I will avoid here going into the 
question of how far such rules were meant to be im- 
plemented. 

9. Imposed, it should be stressed, under the auspices 
of the authorities; note that the rules prescribe that 
“they”? should exact the punishment, not the victim 
on his own initiative. 


rischer Art.” It is rather the all but universal 
primitive practice of treating physical assaults, 
including homicide, as private civil invasions 
remediable by pecuniary satisfaction, which, far 
from perceiving any moral — and therefore crim- 
inal — issue in such acts, is the truly “barbaric” 
situation. In short, what the talionie rules in 
LH actually herald is the enlargement of the 
scope of criminal law beyond the spheres of god 
and king (i.e. blasphemy and sedition) which had 
long before constituted virtually the sole realm 
of criminal action, to embrace for the first time!” 
albeit in a crudely formulated fashion, whose 
implementation is not within the scope of the 
present discussion —a class of delicts that had 
previously been treated purely as civil torts. 
Far from indicating a legal handicap of the 
awélum by contrast with the muskénum,these 
laws, therefore, actually mark the formal eleva- 
tion of physical invasions against the awélitum 
to the status of crimes (i.e. actions considered to 
be detrimental to the welfare and moral order 
of the society-at-large, and punishable by the 
public authority without necessary consideration 
of any deprivation or injury sustained by in- 
dividuals as a consequence of such acts), while 
identical invasions against the muskénitu, like 
those against slaves, remained within the realm 
of private or civil damages. Surely, no one 
would argue today, that just because the kin of 
a victim of homicide has no legal remedy against 
the convicted slayer, it constitutes a legal ‘‘dis- 
ability” on the part of the victim or his kin, 
as compared, say, with an action concerning death 
or injury involving negligence, where the victim 
(or kin) may recover through civil suit. 
Finally, it constitutes something of a mis- 
reading of the nature of the Babylonian Laws in 
general to even suggest that there was any logical 
consistency intended among the various tariffs 
and awards fixed for invasions and injuries in the 
different rules (even apart from considering what 
actually happened in practice). Thus, you can- 
not combine LH 198, 222, and 273 to show that 
fracturing the bone of a muskénum was so serious 
that the award of one mina, less the three shekels 
that it would cost the victim to have it mended by 
a surgeon (222), was the equivalent of five years’ 
wages for a hired laborer. Were this kind of 


10. See, for the present, A. 8S. Diamond, Iraq XIX, 
151 ff. 
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consistency to be sought all through the laws, we 
should find ludicrous the award of one mina to 
an awélum slapped in the face by another person 
his ecual (LH 203) —an act which certainly 
must be put in the context of a heated dispute 
— while the kin of a person who dies as a result 
of injuries suffered in a fight is entitled to only a 
half mina in damages. (Even the truism that an 
insult is worse than an injury must have its 
limits ) 

I find, in short, that the argument brought forth 
for the interpretation of muskénum as “Biirger’’ 
in the Old Babylonian sources far from con- 
vincing, ulthough it may well be that in specific 
contexts the term may denote the entire civilian 
citizenry, which is of course subservient to the 
king, and — more importantly — for whose well- 
being the king is morally responsible. For the 
most part, however, it still appears to me that 
the term is more of a generic than a specific one, 
and that it denoted — at least in the Old Baby- 
lonian period —a variety of people whose eco- 
nomic resources depended in whole or in part 
on some relationship to the crown. Before the 
law and in the social consciousness the position of 
the muskénum emphasizes not so much his sub- 
servient status — although this seems to lie at 
the etymological root of the term — as the obliga- 
tion of the crown to pay special attention to his 
interests. But all of this is far from saying that 
we are close to real understanding of the “social 
reality” of the muskénum in the Old Babylonian 
period. 


The importance of the sabitum “‘ale-wife’’ in 
Old Babylonian economy is underscored by the 
fact that three paragraphs of the edict (14’-16’ 
are devoted to her activities. These relate closely 
to the provisions about the sabitum in LH 108-110 
on the one hand — Kraus’ partial restoration of 
$15’ which ordains the death penalty for some 
fraudulent business practice recalls the similar 
prescriptions of LH 108 — and to those of LE 
on the other, §15 (also §41). Both in the edict 
and in LE 15 the business activities of the sabitum 
are treated as parallel in part with those of the 
tamkarum. By combining the evidence of these 
texts with the numerous references to the sabitum 
in the private and administrative records of the 
period it should ultimately be possible to achieve 
a closer understanding of the réle of the sabitwm 


in the society and economy of the Old Babylonian 
period."! 


On the implications of the term wilid bitim 
as applied to slaves ($19’), discussed by Kraus on 
pp. 172ff. it might be of significance to point out 
that in a number of unpublished slave-sale con- 
tracts of the late Old Babylonian period known to 
the writer, such slaves (or slavewomen) are 
described as wilid bitim Sa Babilim*'. In 
every other respect these texts follow the 
phraseology of other slave-sale contracts of the 
period, most of which describe the slave as Subar- 
ians from various cities (see for the present JCS 
IX pp. Iff.).. Do we have here two contrasting 
classes of slaves, one, from the foreign lands, 
mainly ‘‘Subartu’” and the other ‘houseborn”’ 
slaves of Babylonia proper (although ultimately 
of “foreign”? descent)? If so, we would indeed 
have a parallel to Biblical ylid bayyit and 
miqnat kesep (Gen. 17: 12ff.). 


The third and last part of Kraus’ work is 
devoted to a stylistic survey of the Ammisaduqa 
Edict, and to a survey of all references to miSarum- 
acts — or whatever synonymous terms were ap- 
plied to such royal edicts by different rulers and 
dynasties — in Old Babylonian sources, consisting 
mostly of commemorations in royal date-formulae 
but including also references imbedded in private 
letters and in various legal documents. Most 
important for our understanding of the nature 
and purpose of the edict is Kraus’ analysis (pp. 
183ff.) of the construction of the twenty preserved 
sections of the edict, mainly in terms of those 
in which the order is justified by the explicit 
repetition of the phrase assum Sarrum misaram 
ana matim iskuni “because the king has ordained 
m. for the land....”’ After allowance for the 
consequential relationships among the various 


11. There is more than meets the eye in the association 
of these two professions in the laws. If Goetze’s inter- 
pretation of LE 15 and 41 is correct, a major aspect of 
the activities of the sabitum and tamkarum is that of 
the ‘‘broker’’? (LE p. 56f.). That the activity of the 
sabitum, or even the “social reality’’ of that title, de- 
noted much more than ‘‘alewife’’ or ‘“‘SSchankwirtin”’ is 
suggested by the history of the term ‘‘broker.’’ For, 
indeed, in origin and in etymology, a ‘‘broker’’ denotes 
a “retailer of wine’’: (from ‘‘broach,’’ to pierce or to 
tap a cask of wine or liquor, see the Oxford Universal 
Dictionary, 3rd Ed. 223, 225). 
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provisions, such as exceptions to certain classes 
of remissions (i.e. cases which are not to be 
affected by the edict), and penal sections (es- 
tablishing penalties for violators whose affairs 
are affected by a preceding section of the edict) ,'* 
it is shown convincingly by Kraus, that the inclu- 
sion of the miSarum-clause in a section indicates 
that the particular provision is meant to have 
effect only at the time of the announcement of 
the edict, concerning as they do obligations which 
would otherwise be considered legitimate and 
normal, and that the force of the edict would 
lapse after a specific and limited period. The 
misarum-act, in the strict sense then, con- 
sisted of a series of measures designed to re- 
store “equilibrium” in the economic life of the 
society, which, once presumed to have created 
the necessary effect of a tabula rasa for certain 
types of financial or economic obligations, ceases 
to have any force. Under this aspect, therefore, 
it would be misleading to think of misarum-acts 
as “reforms”, which, strictly speaking, imply 
corrections of what are deemed to be unjust or 
improper practices, and which presumably are 
intended to have permanent effect. It is just 
those sections of the edict, however, that lack 
the misarum-clause which are intended as _per- 
manent reforms. These are: §8’, a -damaged 
section dealing with the financial arrangements 
between the “palace” and the kara of the different 
cities; §15’, ordaining that a sabitum cannot 
collect on any beer or barley she dispenses on 
trust; $16’, prescribing the death penalty for a 
sabitum or tamkarum doing business with fraudu- 
lent scales (the broken context makes the nature 
of the offense doubtful); §20’, which prescribes 
the death penalty for high district officials who 
attempt to coerce the rédé and ba@ ira into per- 
forming certain labor for hire, either in money or 
corn. As was noted above, the $§15’—-16’ closely 
echoed the rules concerning the sabitum in LH 
and LE. Similarly §20’ repeats, in effect, the 
substance of LH 34, which, among other things, 
warns such higher officers against hiring out 
(ana igrim naddénum) the — presumably 
against their will —on pain of death. The sim- 
ilarity of the two rules is indeed so close, that. it 
is somewhat surprising that Kraus does not point 

12. These are usually put in the summa construction 


and are thus similar in function to most of the Summa 
rules of the ‘“‘law codes.”’ 


it out. There is, furthermore, possible light to 
be gained from LH 34 on the official called a 
\ir@ibanum who is paired. with the GIR.IR 
(Sakkanak) mdtim as the malfeasant officers in 
§20’ of the edict. On a suggestion from Lands- 
berger, Kraus (p. 180) would connect this title 
— otherwise unknown in the documents —- with 
the root rib (i.e. OB ridbum), with some sense of 
“one who replaces,”’ though the precise function of 
the official remains unknown. But in view of the 
parallels between this rule and LH 34, one is 
immediately struck by the possibility that in the 
r@ibdnum we finally have the Akkadian equiva- 
lent of the '“~PA.PA, which, as Landsberger has 
pointed out (JCS LX 122), is not to be read as 
dékiim. There is some evidence, in fact, that 
PA.PA equals rdbu (ra’dbu) ‘to be angry with, 
to tremble (with fear or rage), to be alarmed,” 
(cf. Ungnad, ZA 31 274f.), as in ASKT p. 127: 
49f.: mu.un.dea.ab.sig.sig (or sug,. 
sugx).ge.[ne (or e8§)]_ for which the in- 
terlinear Akkadian is 7-ru-bu-ni with synonyms 
i-hi-Su-ni"® and 7-nar-ru-tu-ni (from nardtu ‘to 
quake”). As a nomen agentis the '“ra°zbanum 
could then have the meaning ‘recruiter’ or 
“mobilizer”’ which has, in fact, been the rendering 
of the “PA.PA all along." 


The Edict and the “Law Codes”’ 


§$$15’, 16’ and 20’ of the Edict (Hd. Am.), exhib- 
iting, as just noted, the closest. parallels to sections 
of the various “‘Law Codes,’ and having, in addi- 
tion, the character of intended “permanent” 
reforms, as suggested by Kraus, provoke anew 
the question of the nature and purpose of the 
Lower Mesopotamian ‘‘Law Codes,” specifically 
the Laws of Hammurapi (LH), and the more 
recently recovered documents of the same genre, 
namely, the Laws of Urnammu (LU), LipitIshtar 
(LL) and the Laws of the city of Eshnunna 
(LE). For these documents are in large measure 

13. See CAD 6 147a; haSu A, B, and C are probably 
all to be combined under a single root sense approxi- 
mating “to act, or move rapidly out of fear.” 

14. Professor Goetze calls my attention to the note 
by R. F.G. Sweet (AfO 18 360) which suggests Sa hattatim 
as the reading for PA.PA, and to evidence from an un- 
published OB letter indicating that the reading is wakil 
hattim. Whatever the merits of this evidence, the cor- 
respondences of Par. 20’ of the Edict and LH 34 are such 
as to suggest that ' 
to the PA.PA, whatever the actual reading of the latter. 


r@ibanum must somehow compare 
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also composed of ‘reform’’-acts in contrast to 
measures directed towards effecting temporary 
or momentary financial relief. In other words, 
the question raised anew is what relationship 
there might be, if any, between miSarum-acts 
and law-codes. 

In attempting to arrive at a proper appraisal 
of such relationship the following data will have 
to be considered : 

a. A misarum-act is mainly characterized by 
measures designed to remit —at the time of 
promulgation only — certain types of obligation 
and indebtedness. Additional pronouncements, 
more in the nature of ‘reform’? measures, de- 
signed to effect permanent changes in practices, 
may have accompanied the primary purposes 
of the misarum-act, but did not constitute the 
vital part of it. 

b. The remissive component of the misarum- 
acts had at least some real force in the economic 
life of thd period, as evidenced by references to 
the acts in the private documents. The remissive 
acts, enacted first at the beginning of a reign and 
possibly afterwards as well if the situation war- 
ranted, were acknowledged as among the im- 
portant accomplishments of a king, and celebrated 
in the date-formulae (except, for reasons. still 
unexplained, by the Larsa dynasty, see Kraus, 
Ch. 14). 

c. migarum (or ‘-nig.si.s4)-acts are docu- 
mented (in date-formulae) for all three kings 
mentioned above who have left “law codes.’’!® 
For Lipit-IStar there is year-date (nig. 
MW. see Braue, 
p. 198), and for Hammurapi there is the formula 
for year 2, also with nig.si.saé. 

d. It will be noted that none of the so-called 
“law codes’ —and here we may include LE, 
whose royal author is thus far unknown — con- 
tains any provisions which constitute the primary 

15. As Kraus limits his study to the Old Babylonian 
period, he does not deal with Ur-nammu. The m7Sarum- 
act of this king may be considered as documented by 
the Ur-nammu hymn TCL XV 12 38 [see Castellino, ZA 
N.F. 18 p. 119] and probably by the inscription of Cone 
B, SAK p. 188 i) 15 ff. as already suggested by Sollberger, 
AfO XVII/1 p. 13. May one interpret line 17 there 
bar bi-UD as a reference to the (Su - ) 
bar-ra, whichwasthetechnical term forthe misarum- 
act commemorated in the year-date ‘“b’’ ‘of Ur-Ninurta 
of Isin [Kraus, p. 200]? For the equivalence of both 
ba r and Su-bar as wusSurum ‘to release’’ see 
SL No. 74 26, No. 354 120. vi 


ingredient of a misarum, namely, acts remitting 
certain financial obligations just for the limited 
tinre of effectiveness as specified in a. above. 
Secondly, it is generally recognized that the Laws 
of Hammurapi — at least in the form in which 
they have been preserved — could not have been 
compiled except in the last years of his reign, 
after he had accomplished all of the conquests 
enumerated in his prologue. It may also be 
noted that both LH and LL conclude with an 
epilogue addressed primarily to posterity, espe- 
cially to future kings. In a real sense, therefore, 
these “‘law codes’? must be viewed as representa- 
tives of a literary genre, of the retrospective type 
that inspired the purely literary ‘‘pseudo’’-nard- 
compositions (cf. Giiterbock, ZA N.F. 8 62ff.).'° 

These considerations lead to the inescapable con- 
clusion that the “law-codes”’ are not the evidence 
for the misarum-acts of the kings who issued 
them. Kraus argues cogently (pp. 243ff.) that 
the extant text of the Ammisaduga edict is not 
itself the text of the m7Sarum-act as it was declared 
in the first year of that king, if it be assumed 
indeed that the act was publicized in an official 
written form at all. It is therefore the case a 


fortiort that the ‘“law-codes” stand at some dis- 


tance éven further removed from the misarum- 
acts of the kings who issued them. There is 
nevertheless some basis for assuming a degree 
of relationship between misarum-act and “‘law”’ 
promulgation, and the basis of this relationship 
consists precisely of those sections of the Ammi- 
saduqa edict which purport to effect “reforms” 
that are to have permanent effect. In presenting 
their claims to the gods and to posterity of having 
achieved reigns of true justice, the rulers who 
were responsible for the “law codes” harked back 


to the misarum-acts of the first year of their 


respective reigns which, along with the measures 
designed to effect economic adjustments for the 


instant, included also pronouncements of a more. 


general nature ostensibly aimed at producing 

more permanent results, or “reforms.” For all 

that the temporary economic measures achieved 

real effects qt the moment of their enactment, it 
{ 

16. As far 4s the Ur-nammu Law text is concerned, 
the fact that more than half of the extant tablet was 
devoted to a prologue, with space for but a few laws on 
the reverse (see Kramer, Or N.S. 23 pp. 40ff.) makes it 
likely that there were other tablets devoted to his laws, 
the last of which probably ended with an appropriate 
nari-type of epilogue. 
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would have been, by the same token, meaningless 
for the kings to refer to them again in later years 
when their “law code” inscriptions were being 
drafted. The more general pronouncements that 
were included -in the miSarum-act, on the other 
hand, representing for the most part pious hopes 
and moral resolve rather than effective “‘law’’, 
fitted in well with the tenor and purposes of the 
“law codes” and could therefore be incorporated 
in them in substance if not in the identical 
phraseology. §15’ of the Ammisaduqa_ edict, 
apparently aimed at prohibiting the sabitum from 
dispensing beer on credit, is a good example of 
just such a pronouncement. Kraus (p. 185f.) 
is justified in. evaluating it as a well-meant but, 
by its very nature, obviously ineffectual way of 
coping with a common practice, which, to be sure, 
could ultimately put such debtors in a partic: larly 
defenseless and desperate situation. The same 
would be true of the more directly outrageous 
practices “outlawed”? in §§16’ and 20’ of the 
edict; clearly, the use of false weights by ale- 
wives and merchants (or anyone else for that 
matter) and the unauthorized impressment of the 
lower feudal classes by their superior officers for 
forced labor, were no more indulgently coun- 
tenanced by the popular moral consciousness 
before Ammisaduqa’s pronouncement: than after 
it. For even on the most elementary acceptance 
of such pronouncements as “laws,” these specific 
abuses, as noted above, were explicitly condemned 
by Hammurapi on pain of death long before 
Ammisadugqa’s time. But public condemnations, 
even in the guise of legal rules, do not con- 
stitute “law” any more than do modern “resolu- 
tions” by legislatures or other ‘ 

To sum up our view of the relationship of the 
“law codes” to the misarum-acts, therefore, we 


sovereign bodies.” 


would propose a chronological arrangement of 
the developments in a reign roughly along the 
following lines: 

1. In the first full-year of his reign a king 
proclaimed a misarum. This act consisted mainly 
of remissions of specific kinds of debts and 
obligations, the remission to be in effect for a 
limited time only. Along with provisions of this 
kind there might have been some _ procedural 
provisions of a more permanent nature as in 
§8’ of Ammisaduqa’s edict. But, possibly at 
the same time, or possibly somewhat later, there 
were included some pronouncements of a more 


general and ‘‘moral’’ nature, as indicated by their 
penal character (pecuniary as well as physical). 
Such provisions added weight to the king’s public 
image as a Sar misarim, but did not materially 
alter the prevailing social and economic system. 
The proclamation of the misarum was not neces- 
sarily accompanied by the issuing of a formal 
text containing all the provisions of the act. 
The “meat” of the act —i.e., the remissive pro- 
visions — was probably diffused through the realm 
by official correspondence from the royal chancery. 

22. Some time after the issuance of the act, an 
official text was drawn up of all the different 
kinds of provisions that originally constituted the 
misarum, although, as far as our information 
goes, this was not necessarily done by every 
ruler. The Edict of Ammisaduga (Ed. Am.) 
represents such a text; in the strictest sense, it 
is not an “original”? or contemporary source; 
it is in some degree already ‘retrospective.’ 

2b. The Laws of Eshnunna (LE), typologically, 
represent a text that stands midway between 
KA and the three Lower Mesopotamian ‘Law 
Codes.” LE, to be sure, apparently does not 
include any of the remissive provisions that 
characterize Ed.Am., but it is noteworthy 
that many of the provisions included in LE are 
set out in the “apodictic” style rather than 
in “casuistic” or tukumbi/summa formulation, 
and this is especially characteristic of the initial 
part of the text, $§$1-21, which is concerned 
exclusively with economic and commercial ac- 
tivity. Those “Summa” sections that are inter- 
polated in this group, usually deal with delicts 
arising out of activity touched upon in a regu- 
latory way in a preceding section, e.g. §$§$5-6 
(boats), §9 (non-performance of labor, Summa 
in line 31). This arrangement may be com- 
pared with the following cases of Swmma sections 
in Ed.Am.: §5’ (attempt to circumvent a re- 
mission by fraud, antecedent in broken §4’); 
$9’, an exceptional consequence of §8’ or of an 
antecedent now lost (see Kraus p. 184f.).  $§15’— 
16’, although not in the Summa-style, are, as 
already pointed out above, concerned with delicts 
involving the same people dealt with in $14’ 
in a regulatory context. These regulatory sec- 
tions of LI, apparently intended as long-range 
“reforms,” should then be compared with §8’ 


of Ed.Am., which appears to have been similarly 
intended as a more permanent change in practice. 
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In short, it is probable that LE to a large extent 
is to be related — although less directly than 
Ed.Am. — to a misarum-act. The misarwm-acts 
of at least three Eshnunna kings are known from 
the date-formulae (Kraus p. 230f.) and it is likely 
that there were others. At any rate, we can be 
sure that whoever the king who was responsible 
for LE, the extant text was definitely written 
some time after such a misarum, for the broken 
date-formula that introduces the text is not a 
nig.si.sd formula. The latter half of LE 
consists for the most. part of the standard summa 
rules and is in nearly every respect typologically 
identical with the ‘law codes.” 

3. The so-called ‘‘Law Codes” stand, typologi- 
‘ally, at a much further distance from the 
misarum-acts, and were probably: composed at a 
time further removed from the date of the 
act than a text of the type represented by Ed.Am. 
This is not the place in which to enter into an 
analysis of the typology of the ‘‘law-code” genre 
of text. It will suffice to suggest at this point 
that the sources of the structural elements of this 
genre — which developed a kind of canonicity 
in its own way that is akin to the canonicity of 
other Mesopotamian genres of literary, religious 
and lexical texts — were varied. It is probably 
well to stress first of all that the purpose of the 
Lower Mesopotamian “‘law codes’? was decidedly 
not legislative, if indeed it is not altogether 
anachronistic to speak of “legislation” in’ the 
ancient Mesopotamian context. These ‘“‘law 
codes” with their stylized prologues and epilogues 
of purely “historical” and religious import must 
be viewed in the first instance as royal apologia 
and testaments. Their primary purpose was to 
lay before the public, posterity, future kings, and, 
above all, the gods, evidence of the king’s execu- 
tion of his divinely ordained mandate: to have 
been “the Faithful Sheperd’” and the Sar 
mixarim; it is significant that never is there any 
adjuration of judges and officials to pay any 
heed to these ‘‘codes.”” The most tangible and 
(relatively) effective of a king’s accomplishments 
in this direction was the miSarum proclaimed at 
the beginning of his reign, and it is therefore only 
natural that he should hark back to it when he 
drafted his “code.” Thus among the many 
classes of “rules” that comprise LH — many of 
which amount to little more than moral pro- 
nouncements without any intention or possibility 


of implementation — there are included some 
which seem to have been intended as economic 
reforms of a permanent nature, e.g. §$‘L’’ - 100 
(edition of Driver & Miles, Vol. II), and perhaps 
the various wage scales and fees included among 
the rules 215-277. Such rules may well have 
formed part of the original miSarum complex of 
enactments, either in the form in which they are 
preserved in the ‘‘code” or in paraphrase. In 
other words, the original misarum-act, the act 
which was celebrated publicly by the date- 
formula for the first or second year of the reign, 
was but one source — albeit an important one 
—for the ‘‘code” that was written much later. 
These ‘‘codes,” therefore, are not to be evaluated 
as ‘law’? — although evidence for actual legal 
practice may with care be extracted from them — 
but as royal inscriptions of the apologia genre. 
Nor is this meant to imply that in individual 
vases a litigant could not appeal to the provisions 
of a code if it were appropriate to his case (see 
LH rev. xxv 3ff.), but such appeal would have 
‘carried moral rather than legal foree. From the 
point of view of the populace and the con- 
temporary scene, it was only the original misarum 
that was regarded as an effective “act” or event, 
every bit as real as the building of a temple, a 
‘anal, or a military success, and so deserving of 
commemoration in the date-formulae. The ab- 
sence of such commemoration for LH, long a 
perplexing problem for modern scholarship, is 
in reality no difficulty at all: its ‘‘publication”’ 
was not an “event” of any great consequence to 
the population of the time; it was a royal in- 
scription, a nara (see the epilogue to LH, passim), 
directed to posterity and to the gods rather than 
to it. 

The migarum-act, on the other hand, was not 
only a vital force in the economic life of the 
Old Babylonian period — as the private letters 
and documents themselves testify — but they 
constituted the best justification for the kings’ 
claims to have been Sarré misarim, and served 
.perhaps as the primary inspirational source for 
the growth of the ‘‘law-code”’ type of inscription. 
Kraus’ publication of the edict of Ammisaduqa 
has provided, as it were, the catalytic agent 
that may now aid us in crystallizing a large 
corpus of royal inscription literature that in- 
cludes not only the “law codes,” but extends back 
in time to include as well the famous “reform” 
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text of Urukagina of Lagash (ca. 2400 B.C.). 
For it can now hardly be doubted that the basic 
characteristic of Urukagina’s inscription is, like 
LH, explicitly retrospective (cf. indmisu, LH 
Va 25),'7 but.even more important in this con- 
nection is his statement that he “established the 
‘freedom’” of the people of Lagash: ama. 
gi, e-gar (SAK 45f. g| vii 3f.; p.52 xii 13ff.),'® 
in which, to use its Akkadian equivalent, 
andurdram sakdénum, is one of the most frequent 
phrases applied to the misarum-acts in date- 
formulae and inscriptions (references in Kraus, 
p. 235f.).!° The relevance of the Urukagina text 


17. There can be little doubt that the reform was 
instituted at his accession, for he describes in detail the 
injustices and oppressive practices that were current 
before he ascended the throne (SAK p. 46 h iii 2ff.) 
followed by the reforms he instituted directly upon his 
accession (ibidem, vii 29ff.). 

18. It is likely that at least some of the injustices or 
inequities Urukagina’s ‘‘reform’’ was intended fo rectify 
were of an economic or financial nature: HAR-r a - 
ti-la, if a reference to loans on interest, might be 
compared with §2’ of Ed. Am., while Se-si-ga 
and gur-gub-ba_ might denote some kinds of 
dues or rents, which might then be compared with §§12’ 
13’ of Ed.Am. 

19. J. Lewy’s important study ot the Biblical d*rér 
and its Mesopotamian parallels (Kretz-Israel V 21-31) 
appeared at the same time as Kraus’ publication of 
Ed.Am. so that neither scholar was able to utilize the 
work of the other, although they are in general agree- 
ment on the import of the Akkadian data bearing on 
the subject that were already available earlier. I would 
question mainly Lewy’s implication (p. 29) that. the 
practice of instituting these ‘‘releases’’ was an innova- 


~ tion of Amorite origin. Whatever the ultimate source of 


the custom — and it could conceivably go back to the 
very earliest Amorite dynasties of the Western 
Euphrates of the Early Dynastic Age — it was already 
an accepted procedure in Sumer by the middle of the 
3rd millennium B.C., and rooted in Mesopotamian 
cosmology. 

On the relationship of the term ama.(ar. ) 
andurdrum to the misSarum, see Lewy, ibidem, p. 28, 
and Kraus, 240f. For the finite (denominative?) 
dardrum, app. ‘‘to move freely’? see now CAD 3 109 


to the present context, is virtually confirmed by 
the prologue to the Laws of Urnammu (LU), 
which recounts the various injustices and abuses 
the king had abolished, much of which is very 
like the parallel sections in the Urukagina text. 
It might even be said that there was in Meso- 
potamia an early tradition for the utilization of 
royal misarum-acts in the drafting of the royal 
“apologia” inscriptions. In the development. of 
this tradition, or genre, LU would represent a 
transitional phase, in which some of the charac- 
teristics of the earlier style (i.e. Urukagina’s 
text) of narrative recounting of the reforms, were 
combined with the enumeration of hypothetical 
legal cases, the stylistic affinities of which lay 
probably in the “scholastic” tradition, not essen- 
tially different from the other ‘encyclopedic’ 
activity of the scribal schools, such as collection 
and canonization of lists of objects, legal phrases, 
omens, etc. By the time of Lipit-Ishtar, it would 
appear, the change in style was more or less 
complete: the narrative “reform’’ section of the 
prologue (or epilogue) was reduced to the most 
general statements about the king’s concern for 
social justice, while the major emphasis was 


’ 


placed on the ‘laws’ themselves, as hard and 
fast proof of the king’s conscientiousness in mat- 
ters of justice. But regardless of the wide dif- 
ferences in format and appearance of the earliest 
and latest royal texts of this genre, the sha- 
dow of the miSarum-act is to be detected in 
back of all of them. 

and the studies there cited, especially with reference 
to its usage in the relevant economic contexts in Mari 
and Alalah. It would seem that misarum is the more 
general term, while andurdrum was a more specific word 
for “release” or “‘return’’ of persons held in bondage for 
debt or real-estate so held. In this sense an andurdrum 
can form part of a miSarum-act (see Ed.Am. §$18’-19’). 
But already in the OB period, at least in Amorite areas 
(see Kraus pp. 232ff.), the two terms appear to be com- 
pletely interchangeable. 
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SARLY KINGS OF KISH 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Yale University 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. A. 


It is the purpose of this paper! to present to 
historians of the Ancient Near East the new 
material bearing on early kings of Kish which 
recent excavations at Nippur, undertaken jointly 
by the Oriental "astitute of the University of 


An,lugal.kur.kur-ra,* 
“Tnanna,nin.é.an-na-ra 
Lugal.ki.gin-né.duz.duz, 
lugal. Kiki’ 

5 ud “Inanna-ke, 
Lugal.ki.gin-né.du;.duz-ra 
nam.en 
nam.lugal-da 
e-na-da-tab-ba-a 

10 Unug*'-ga 

nam.en mu-ag-g|é| 
U'rim*'-ma 
nam.lugal 
mu-ag|-gé| 
15 ud “Inann\a-ke,| 
{ud-ba] 
| Lugal.ki.gin-né.duz.d|u;-de” 
20 
“Tnanna,nin-ni 
a.mu-na-ru 


bears around its upper rim an inscription of 
king Lugal-kiginnes-dudu.* The object — excava- 
‘tion number 5N-274—is now in the Iraq Museum; 
the text (see copy in fig. 1 on the following page) 
runs as follows: 


“To An, the king of the countries, 
(and) Inanna, the lady of E-anna, 
Lugal-kiginne(s)-dudu, 
king of Kish — 

when Inanna 

combined 

for Lugal-kiginne(s)-dudu 
the en-ship 

with the kingship 

so that he exercised 

the en-ship in Uruk 

(and) exercised 

the kingship 

in Ur 

when Inanna 

Lugal-k[igin}ne(s)-dudu, 
[ut that time] 

| Lugal-kiginne(S)-dud]u 
dedicated (this vase) 

to Inanna, his lady, 

for his life’. 


a the actual sequence of signs is lugal.an.ra.kur.kur and the scribe had originally started writing 
Lugal.ki.gin(-né.duz.du;). For the reading adopted here cf. BM 12155 (CT III 1 = SAK p.160f.) 
1.—-b ef. BE 1 86 15. —¢ the actual sequence is nam.ti.ni.la.se. 


Chicago and the Baghdad School of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, have produced. 
It will also try to integrate the new material 
with what had been known before. 


I 


During the fifth season at Nippur (1955-56) a 
stone vase, ca. 13 em. high, was found? which 


1. The substance of this paper was read before the 
Assyriology section of the XXVth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists at Moscow on August 11th, 1960. 

2. A photograph is reproduced in the Illustrated 
London News of August 16th, 1956 p. 268 fig. 8 (upside 
down!). 
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When this inscription is compared with that 
on the other vase also from Nippur and known 
for more than fifty years,’ it must first be remarked 
that lines 15ff. have no counterpart there. This 
is to be kept in mind when it comes to the evalu- 
ation of the other differences. They are the 
following: (1) The vase of 1955/56 is dedicated 
not to Enlil but to An and (his daughter) Inanna; 
quite appropriately so since it was set up in the 


3. For the name and its reading see Th. Jacobsen, ZA 
52 (1957) 128 fn. 82. ; 

4. BE 186, translated by H. V. Hilprecht ibid. p. 57f. 
and by F. Thureau-Dangin, SAK 156f. 
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temple of Inanna. (2) Inanna is here, even in 
Nippur, called “lady of E-anna” (which is the 
name of her temple in Uruk); in other words, the 
Inanna of Nippur is equated with the goddess of 
Uruk. (3) Lugal-kiginne(S)-dudu styles himself 
Lugal.Kisi ‘‘king of Kish’”’. 

It seems likely that lines 15ff. alluded to the 
acquisition by Lugal-kiginne(S)-dudu of the 
latter title, and that that was the actual reason 
for the dedication of the vase. If so, the king was 
originally en (and en.si) of Uruk, and _ later 
became king of Ur. Lagash, with which he — as a 
mere ensi of Uruk — had concluded a treaty of 
brotherhood in the days of En-temena,'® was 
probably subsequently added to his realm. And 
so was Umma.® The rise to the dignity of a 
“king of Kish’” was probably the crowning event 
of his career. 

Lugal-kiginne(S)-dudu does not appear in the 
canonical  kinglist.’ The reconstruction — of 
Jacobsen’ has been disproved by the additional 
fragment of PBS XIII 1 which F. R. Kraus has 
discovered and published in transliteration (ZA 
50, 1952, 33-45). However, there is no doubt 
that the rulers of Uruk of whom we possess 
authentic inscriptions, namely En-SakuS-anna,’ 


5. E. Sollberger, Corpus des inscriptions ‘royales’ pré- 
sargoniques de LagaS p. 43 under “Ent. 45 4 73;”’ the 
known copies of the ‘‘brotherhood cone” are given there 
on p. XIIf. 

6. In the inseription UET I 3 Lugal-kiginne(S)-dudu 
takes the title Jlugal.x.ki-a (see E. Sollberger, Iraq 
22 84) which Sollberger explains as ‘“‘king of Umma’? — 
the sign being Edzard’s SAr x piS Sumer 15, 1959, 20ff. 
He assumes that Umma was the king’s original home. 
However, we know the dynasty of Umma which runs 
parallel with that of Lagash from Ur-NanSe to En- 
anna-tum II well enough (see D. O. Edzard, Sumer 15 22) 
to state that there is no place in it for Lugal-kiginne (§)- 
dudu. Moreover, UET I 3 mentions with the king also 
Lugal-kisal-si (as does BE I 86, where L. is ‘‘king of 
Uruk (and) king of Ur’’), and must therefore be assigned 
to the end of the king’s life. 

7. Th. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (= Oriental 
Institute, Assyriological Studies 11, 1939). 

8. l.e. p. 100f. and p. 170ff. 

9. From BE I 90-92, 102-105 and PBS V 28 and 29 
A. Poebel, PBS IV 151ff. has reconstructed an inscrip- 
tion of his which records a victory over En-bi-EStar of 
Kish. Add now PBS XV 15 and compare W. W. Hallo, 
Royal Titles 4 fn.1. The fight with Kish also figures 
in the date of the tablet TMHilpr. V 158 (ef. F. Thureau- 
Dangin, RA 33 62). Other inscriptions of En-Sakus- 
anna are L. Speleers, Recueil 14 and V. K. Sileiko, 
Votivnyja nadpisi 5 (en.Ki-en-gi, lugal.kalam-ma, 
dumu.B-li-li-n{a}). 


Lugal-kiginne(§)-dudu,” Lugal-kisal-si!' and 
Lugal-TAR-si” belong to the period hgiween the 
First Dynasty of Ur and Kug-Bau (“Thftd 
Dynasty of Kish’’). At any rate the relative date 
of Lugal-kiginne(S)-dudu is determined by fis 
treaty with En-temena of Lagash. P 


II 


The sixth season at Nippur (1957/58) brought 
to light a new king of Kish, Enna-ik/so fa ngtitipely 
unknown. Early during the 
an Ur III tablet, put together from titree 
ments, obviously the copy of a more ancient 
inscription. It was assigned the number 6N-T100 
and contains a “royal” inscription of a certain 
Enna-il. His title, king of Kish, was provided by 
the badly battered fragment of a statuette, 
which was dug up later and numbered 6N-271. 
Both pieces are offered here as fig. 2, a copy of 
6N-T100 as fig. 3; they too are now in the Iraq 
Museum. ir 

The tablet inscfiption begins to make sense 
when it is compared with that of U-hiub, found 
on a vase also excavated at Nippur and published 
as BE I 108 and 109." Our tablet is transliterated 
here side by side with the U-hib piece; the 
juxtaposition of the two inscriptions will clarify 
their structure: 


“TInanna “Za\-bay-bas| 
En-na-il U-hib, 
PA.T|E-s?| 
dumu 5 [dumu| 
5 Elam TUN.KAR! 
TUN.KAR Ha-ma-zi*'! 
KAB.[SAG.DU|" KAB.SAG.DU 


10. All available inscriptions have already been men- 
tioned. 

11. BE I 89 (= SAK p. 156f.); OIP LVIII No. 12 on 
p. 291 (‘son of HAR.TU); VA 4855 (see Amtl. Berichte 
aus den Preussischen Kunstsammlungen 36, 1915, col. 
73ff., also E. D. Van Buren, Foundation Figurines plate 
5 and p. 9) (‘king of Uruk (and) king of Ur’’; nobody 
seems to have bothered with the ‘‘difficult’’ inserip- 
tion.) The inscription BRM IV 45 stems from a 
daughter of the king and AO 5681 (RA 20 3ff.; 
G. Contenau, Monuments Mésopotamiens pl. 2) from 
one of his grandsons (‘‘king of Uruk’’). Lugal-kisal-si 
is also mentioned by Gudea of Lagash (Cyl. A xxiii 9). 

12. BM 12155 (= CT III 1 = SAK p. 160f; probably 
from Nippur; ‘‘king of Kish’’); YBT I 6 (wife of L.). 
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It is clear, then, that 6N-T100 is to be translated 
as follows: “To Inanna Enna-il, the son of 
A-Imdugud, having smashed Elam, dedicated 
(this object"*)”’. 


13. The two fragments are now in the British Museum, 
where they bear the numbers BM 129401 and 129402 
(BMQ i4, 1940, 32). The name was read U-tug by 
Thureau-Dangin, SAK 160f.; U-tuku by D. O. Edzard, 
ZA 53 25. For u-hib see I. J. Gelb, MAD IT 3. 

14. Sign KA x Su; a reading Ba,, would also be possible. 

15. In rON.KAR the second element should be verbal. 
In the inscriptions of the rulers of Lagash the regular 
expression is (in.kdr — sigio ; the examples have been 
collected by E. Sollberger RA 45 (1951) 111ff. However, 
Sollberger’s explanation — he reads gin-se 
Deimel, SL 595, 67) — namely “réduire au (= A son) 
sicle’’, ‘“‘soumettre’’, ‘‘vainere’’ is hardly correct. At 
any rate, the notion “soumettre’’ is already contained 
in TUN.KARalone. For kér compare F. Thureau-Dangin, 
Recherches sur |’origine de |’écriture cunéiforme, suppl. 
p. 7f., under No. 127. The Akkadian equivalent of kar 
is tapdlu ‘‘wipe out” (ef. B. Meissner, MAOG XI 1/2 
46f.) according to Sb Al 162 (MSL III p. 111) and Yale 
Syll. (=YBT 153) 158. With ¢ain.kadr compare tiin.gaz = 
dakum ‘‘smash’’. 

16. Cf. JNES 12 (1953) 121 fn. 58. 

17. KAB.SAG.DU is a variant — with indefinite order 
of the elements as is frequent in archaic inscriptions 


sigw (ef. 


For the historical evaluation of the document 
the date which must be ascribed to it is of the 
utmost importance. Since the king Enna-il, 
son of A-Imdugud, is entirely unknown and 
documentary evidence is lacking, the problem 
can be approached only either by paleography or 
by an. investigation of the proper names. 

The relevant sign forms of tablet and statuette 
have been assembled in fig. 4 and characteristic 
corresponding forms of other archaic material 
added for easy comparison. The result is that 
Enna-il belongs between Me-silim and the First 
Dynasty of Ur, i.e. roughly speaking — to talk 
in terms of tablets—in the time of the Fara 
for SAG.KAB.DU, sa,-rigz = Sardku (pret. i&ruk) 
“present”. Cf., e.g., RA 31 140ff. (Mari); OIP 
No. 5, 6, 11 (Khafajah); BM 22452 (CT VII 3); BM 60036 
(CT XXXII8). In our text the first element looks like 
UR; in archaic texts UR (REC 438) and kaB (REC 302) 
are very similar and sometimes indistinguishable. In 
later texts sSIG.KAB.DU, i.e. siz-rig; is substituted for 
SAG. KAB.DU. 

18. i.e. the object on which the inscription, copied on 
the tablet GN-T1O0, had originally Leen inscribed. 
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FIGURE 3 


tablets’ or — to talk in archaeological terms the Fara material, and are there representatives 
in the period when seals of the “Imdugud-sukurru of well-established types. Together they are 
Stufe’”’ were produced. only found in Fara. Special attention should be 
This date is confirmed by the proper names. called to the fact that Hnna-il is Akkadian and 
Both Enna-il? and A-4]mdugud™ are attested in A-Imdugud Sumerian. 
19. For their relative age see A. Falkenstein, III 
Archaise Tex > aus J = al r 
Archaische Fexte US Uruk ( Ausgrabungen der Thee Met af Pre-Sargonic “kings of Kish” is 
Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka 2, 
1936) 16ff steadily increasing. The following are now attested 
20. A. Moorgat, Friihe Bildkunst in Sumer (MVAeG by authentic inscriptions: 
40/3, 1953) 33f. In the terminology of H. Frankfort it En-me-barage-si* 


would fall into Early Dynastic IT. 
21. I-na-il Deimel; ef. En-na-il A 25412 (stone-tablet 

in Chicago), HSS X. Compare A&-dam-il Deimel; 

Tb-lul-il TMH V; I8-lul-il Deimel, TMH V 31 ii 1, BIN 


Me-silim2* 
Enna-il?® 


ag PAP-, PAP.GIS.BIL-, SAL-. Not to forget “su.KUR.RU- 

early 23. This does not ordinarily include the kings enumer- 

p. 70f., Zb-lul-il Syria 30 208; Sar-rum-il Temple d’Ishtar ated in the king ies belonging to the “Second Dynasty 

fig. 99. of Kish’’. 


22. See examples collected by E. Sollberger, Sumer 13 
(1957) 64, frequent in Deimel, Jestin TSS and NTSS, 
BIN VIII. See also the archaic tablet ‘1930, 360” in taran/Sat(a)ran, who may or may 0 bldg" to the 


rev. ii 2. Imdugud”"*" is very frequent as a name original home of the king, namely Der 
element in Fara; Deimel has it after Ur-, Lugal-, Dumu-, 26. Here under IT. ~ 


24. See D. O. Edzard, ZA 53 ~*~. 
25. See note to figure 3. Me-sifim’s god is KApI = [3- 
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First Dyn. 
Lagash: 


Soliberger, Corpus des inscriptions ‘royales’ présargoniques de Lagas (1956). 


Second Dynasty of Uruk: See the inscriptions quoted above in fn. 9, 11 and 12. 


See 
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Mes-anne-padda of 
Kalbum(?)” 

E-anna-tum of Lagash”’ 
{nbi-Estar® 

En-Sakus-anna of Uruk*! 
Lugal-kiginne(S)-dudu of Uruk” 
Lugal-TAR-si of 

Two facts revealed by this list should be stressed 
again: (1) Part of the names are clearly Semitic, 
and the persons bearing these names lived at a 
rather early time. It is this Semitic element that 
elevated the city of Kish to the role it apparently 
played in the Early Dynastic period. Some at 
least of these early Semitic rulers controlled also 
Nippur, the holy city of the Sumerians. 

(2) The office and the title “king of Kish” is 


27. U 18607 = Ur Excavations II, The Royal Ceme- 
tery pls. 207 (photograph), 191 (drawing of inscription) ; 
Ur xeavations ITT No. 518. 

28. Cf. Jacobsen’s reconstruction of the text on the 
Stela of Vultures, ZA 52 (1957) 125 fn. 77. 

29. Boulder A V 26ff. = E. Sollberger, Corpus (ef. 
SAK p. 22f.) 

30. PBS V 20 10; PBS XV 15; cf. PBS IV/1 151. 

31. See above fn. 9. 

32. Here under I. 

33. See above fn. 12. 

34. Some names, legendary or imperfectly preserved, 
have not been included in this list. Namely: Akka, the 
son of En-me-barage-si and an adversary of Gilgames 
(legendary); furthermore, Lugal-x-x of the spearhead 
from Lagash (RA 3 58 fig. 1; RA 4 11 fig. 18; Dée. en 
Chaldée pl. 5ter No. 1; A. Parrot, Tello fig. 26f.; Ur.zag.é 
BE 1 93 (ef. Th. Jacobsen, ZA 52 125 fn. 76); Lugal-up 
S. Langdon, Exeavations at Kish I (1924) p. 4 and pl. 
VI 1. The title Jugal. Kis with the preceding name lost 
also OIP LIII p. 147 No. 3 (Khafajah) and OIP LVITI 
p. 291 No. 9 (Tell Agrab). 


taken on by rulers of southern Mesopotamian 
cities — Ur, Lagash, Uruk — who, to judge by 
their names, were Sumerians. The title must 
have seemed significant enough to them to justify 
such a policy. 

When we look further afield and include in this 
picture Mari,*® on the Euphrates and halfway 
toward Syria, we observe that here the Semitic 
element is still stronger. Not only do early rulers 
like LAM.Gi-Mari, Ebih-il, Idi-Narum ete., bear 
Akkadian names, but their inscriptions are also 
composed in Akkadian. It seems necessary to 
conclude that the early Akkadians penetrated 
Mesopotamia by way of the Middle Euphrates 
valley, spreading to the region of Kish and, at 
least sporadically, further toward the south. The 
Sumerian rulers reacted in kind. In other words, — 
whatever may have been said recently** — there 
does exist rivalry and conflict between Sumerians 
and Semites in early Mesopotamia. 

[PS: When the preceding article was written 
down, the Ninth Rencontre Assyriologique 
Internationale (Genéve, June 20th-23rd 1960) 
had not yet met. From the publication of the 
papers offered to the Rencontre that in the 
meantime has appeared (Genava N.S. 8, ‘960, 
241-314) I see that my own views coincide to a 
large extent with those of D. O. Edzard printed 
there pp. 241-58.] 

35. A. Parrot, Mission archéologique de Mari l. Le 
temple d’Ishtar (1956) 68ff.; previously F. Thureau- 
Dangin, RA 31 (1934) 137ff. 

36. Th. Jacobsen, ‘“The Assumed Conflict between 
Sumerians and Semites in Early Mesopotamian History” 
JAOS 59 (1939) 485-95. For the views of other Sumerolo- 
gists compare S. N. Kramer, AJA 52 (1948) 156-64 and A. 
Falkenstein, Journal of World History 1 (1954) 808. 
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ZUR LOKALISIERUNG VON ARZAWA UND LUKKA 


HEINRICH OTTEN 


Philipps-Universitit 


Marburg/ Lahn, Deutschland 


Mit dem Erscheinen von Garstang-Gurney, 
The Geography o1 the Hittite Empire (London 
1959) ist die Diskussion um die historische 
Geographie des Alten Kleinasien erneut erfreulich 
belebt worden, wie die ausfiihrlichen Rezensionen 
zeigen.' Kein Zweifel, dass durch das gemeinsame 
Bemiiben sich viele Fragen werden lésen lassen, 
die vorliufig noch strittig sind. 

Insbesondere wire eine Klarung hinsichtlich 
der ungefahren Lokalisierung der westkleinasiati- 
schen Landschaften von Bedeutung. Diese wird 
teilweise, so die Auswertung der “Fremdlinder 
Liste” durch A. Goetze, JCS 14, 48 bestitigend, 
mit 173/p geboten, demnichst = KBo XI 40. 
Ks handelt sich dabei um eine Opferliste ent- 
sprechend KUB II 1 = Laroche, Catalogue 533. 

Diese Liste der LAMA- und Ala-Gottheiten 
hatte zu Anfang von Kol. VI noch die Aufzaéhlung 
geboten: ‘Allen Bergen des Landes  HUatti 
insgesamt, welche die Majestat Tuthalija mit 
Krieg zu iiberziehen pflegt; allen Bergen des 
Landes Hatti, welche die Majestait Tuthalija, 
der Grossk6nig, in Besitz nimmt — alle Berge des 
Hochlandes, welche die Majestit in Besitz nimmt 
| Fluss Mamranta |........ |” (dann abgebro- 
chen). 

Teilweise sich mit KUB II 1 VI 6 ff. tiber- 
schneidend gibt nun KBo XI 40 VI 1 ff. die 
Opfergaben an, jeweils I N'NP4tu-hu-ra-i und ein 
Fleischstiick, fiir: 

2 alle Berge <des Hatti-Landes> 


4f. alle Berge [SA KUR ©®]©UGU-TI “des 
Hochlandes’” 

7 '!PMa-a-la 

8 '!P\/a-am-ma-ra-an-da 

9 !PGur-ma-li-ia 

10f. alle Berge, alle Fliisse des Landes Hur-ri 

14f. alle Berge, alle Fliisse des Landes 


Ar-za-u-ya 


1. A. Goetze, JCS 14 (1960) 48-48; H. G. Giiterbock, 
JNES 20 (1961) 85-97. 

2. Das Duplikat Bo 5425 + Bo 6206 Rs. 20’ bietet 
KUR mit dem gleichen pleonastischen 
Gebrauch des Stadt-Determinativs. 
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17f. Berge und Fliisse des Landes J/a-a-sa 

20f. Berge und Fliisse des Landes Lu-uk-kay-a 

24 Berge und Fliisse des Landes Ga-as-ga 

Da der Ausgangspunkt dieser Aufzahlung aller 
Hatti benachbarten Linder mit “Hochland” und 
Hurri-Land im Osten Kleinasiens gegeben ist, 
ebenso wie KaSka am Ende der Reihe sich im 
Norden natiirlich anschliesst, diirfen wir die 
anderen Linder gleichfalls der Uhrzeigerrichtung 
folgend rund um das Hatti-Kerngeb‘et ansetzen. 


Hatti Hochland" 


Vv 


Damit ist die Gleichsetzung Lukkai = Lykien 
hinfallig.* Und neue Bedeutung erlangt die von A. 
Goetze, Kleinasien? (1957) 183  herausgestellte 
Beobachtung, “dass die Beziehungen zwischen 
den Hethitern und Abhijawa niemals direkt sind, 
sondern dass sie stets durch das Medium der 
Arzawa- oder der Lukkalinder gehen’. Denn 
damit ist doch, wohl unter Vermeidung der 


3. Womit auch die Gleichung Milawanda=Milet keine 
Stiitze mehr aus den Texten gewinnt, da ja nach dem 
Tawagalawa-Brief der hethitische Kénig Milawanda bei 
seinem Zuge durch die Lukka-Lander erreicht. 
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wiistenaihnlichen lykaonischen Steppe, einmal die 
stidliche Umgehungsroute, etwa von Konya aus, 
gemeint, zum anderen ein nérdlicher Weg ange- 
deutet, der via Ankara das Tal des Sakarya zum 
Aufmarschweg nach Westen benutzte. Das 
spriche fiir eine Lokalisierung von Abhijawa an 
der mittleren Westkiiste der Agiiis. 

‘inzelheiten, tiber das allgemeine ‘alle Berge 


und Fliisse’’ hinaus, bietet lediglich im Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Uurri-Land die Nennung der 
Fliisse Mala, Mam(ma)randa und Gurmalija, 
besonders verstindlich beim Mala = (mittlerer) 
Suphrat, dem Grenzfluss des Hatti-Reiches seit 
den Tagen Suppiluliumas. Auch die anderen 
Namen diirften gréssere bzw. wichtige Fliisse 
bezeichnen, darunter etwa den Orontes. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Henri Limer, Le Travail du métal au pays de 
Sumer au temps de la III*® dynastie d’Ur 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l'Université de Liége, Fascicule 
CLV). Société d’Edition Belles Lettres’’, 
Paris, 1961. Pp. 313. 

In this book Henri Limet has accomplished at 
least three things: first, he has produced a notable 
dissertation which redounds both to the credit 
of the candidate himself and to that of his pro- 
fessor, G. Dossin; second, the work has the 
additional merit of providing the most mature 
treatment of any phase of Sumerian technology 
or economy which has yet been published; and 
third, Limet has shown once and for all that the 
despised “laundry lists” of the Third Dynasty 
can provide the scholar with facts and details 
about this period that are far more concrete and 
demonstrable than the customary vague inferences 
drawn from artifacts purely ‘“‘literary” 
sources. 


and 


Metal-working is only one of many subjects 
which might be investigated through the Ur III 
texts: milling, textile manufacture,' and various 
aspects of agricultural and pastoral activity are 
among the most obvious topics, but there are 
several of equal importance. While 
Legrain’s publication of the texts from Ur (UET 
III) necessarily preceded any study of metal- 
working in Ur III because of the great number 
and richness of the documenis from the workshops 
of the capital, other activities might long ago 
have been treated in a similar manner by the 
employment of texts from Lagash and Umma. 
At any rate, it is to be hoped that Limet’s success 
with his subject will stimulate others to follow 
his example. 

The subject matter is divided into five chapters 
and a conclusion; to these are added two appen- 


others 


dixes, autograph copies of twenty unpublished 
texts from the Louvre, lists of Sumerian and 
other terms relating to metal-working, and an 
index. Chapter I is concerned with the metals 
(copper, gold, silver, ete.) employed by the 
Sumerians and an identification or confirmation 

1. Th. Jacobsen, ‘On the Textile Industry at Ur 
under I[bbi-Sin,’’ Studia Orientalia Joanni Pedersen . . . 
dicata (1953) 172-187. 
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of the Sumerian words for these substances as well 
as other terms used to describe varieties, kinds, 
or conditions of these metals. The arguments for 
the identification of AN.NA (nagga) as tin are 
very convincing especially when the evidence of 
the texts? is combined with that of chemical 
analyses of bronze objects from early Mesopota- 
mian sites. Texts concerned with the manufacture 
of bronze mention the use of proportions of 
AN.NA which agree exactly with the percentages 
of tin found by analysis of actual artifacts of 
bronze.? The Sumerian word for lead appears to 
be a-bdr,’ while su-gan would seem to be either 
arsenic or antimony.® To the texts quoted by 
Limet, one might add an unpublished document 
from the collection of the University of Illinois 
(no. 892): 


1 ma-na zabar 

ne-hii-bi 4 gin 

nagga-bt 8 gin 

urudu-luh-ha-bi 5¢ ma-na 6 gin 
gin 24 Se 


Obv. 


Rev. st-[gan-bi| 19 gin 6 Se 

The essence of this text seems to be that in the 
production of one mana of bronze, a smelting 
loss of 4 gin is to be anticipated. The ingredients 
are 8 gin of tin and 56 gin of copper including 96 
Se of antimony (or arsenic). In the smelting, 7 
gin 84 Se of (impurities in the) copper and all the 
antimony (or arsenic) are lost with the result 
that the residue will consist of 56 gin of bronze. 

Chapter II deals with the procurement and 
the provenience of metals in Ur III times; there 
is also a section on prices and the relative values 
of the metals. It is concluded that copper came 
from the southeast (Melubha, Magan, Dilmun) 
and from the North, gold mostly from Arabia, 


To the 
Acta 


2. Limet, pp. 50, 58 ff., and especially 69. 
literature quoted add especially J. Lss¢e, 
Orient. 24 (1959) 83-94. 

3. Limet does not mention the arguments of J. Lewy, 
“Some Aspects of Commercial Life in Assyria and Asia 
Minor in the Nineteenth Pre-Christian Century,’’ JAOS 
78 (1958) footnote 11 on pp. 91-92; the evidence from Ur 
III does not support Lewy. 

4. Limet, pp. 54-55. Add J. J. Stamm, Theol. Zeit- 
schrift 4 333ff. 

5. Ibid., pp. 55-58. 
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silver from the North and North-east, and tin 
perhaps from the Caucasus and Iran. The material 
on the Ur III traders is the least satisfactory part 
of this chapter. The article by Hallo and Curtis*® 
must have appeared some time after Limet’s 
book was in press; and, furthermore, the whole 
subject of the traders is one which necessitates a 
separate investigation. The names of the traders 
listed by Fish? and Leemans* are far from com- 
plete; the present reviewer is preparing for 
publication a new “balanced account” from the 
collection of the University of Mississippi which 
will supplement the material presented by Hallo 
and Curtis; and careful study of other texts in 
which the known traders appear (without the 
title of dam-gar) will augment, if not alter con- 
siderably, present concepts. At) Umma, for 
example, there is a suggestion that there were 
groups or “families”? of traders. One group, as 
Limet notes, did supply LU-¢En-lil-l4 with copper 
and tin, but he fails to realize that other returning 
traders brought copper to Lii-kal-la or Ha-lul-lul 

Chapter III is concerned with metal-working 
proper: the manufacture of tools and weapons in 
copper and bronze and the production of jewelry, 
ornaments, and the like in the precious metals. 
Mining, prospecting, smithing, the use of moulds, 
repoussé, inlays, and plating are among the 
topics discussed with reference to the texts, 
mostly those of Ur. This chapter is the best of 
the five and the real heart of the book. Chapter 
IV, on the organization of labor, is less successful, 
as will be shown below, while Chapter V provides 
a useful list of objects fabricated of metal by the 
Sumerians; no less than 163 Sumerian terms are 
listed together with appropriate references to 
occurrences of these terms in the texts. 

The Conclusion neatly sums up the five 
chapters, and one or two items merit comment: 
Limet remarks that the Sumerians most fre- 
quently employed copper and gold — the first, 
beeause of its! utility, and the second because of 
its beauty; bronze was comparatively rare because 
of the scarcity of tin. It is also clear from the 

6. J. B. Curtis and W. W. Hallo, ‘“Money and Mer- 


chants in Ur III,’’ Hebrew Union College Annual, XXX 
(1959) pp. 103-139. 
7. T. Fish, ‘‘Aspeects of Sumerian Civilization in the 
Third Dynasty of Ur: the Dam-qar (Trader ?) in ancient 
Mesopotamia,’’ JRAS 22 (1938), pp. 163-164. 

8. W. F. Leemans, The Old-Babylonian Merchant, 
Leiden, 1950, p. 48. 


texts, as he points out, that the smelting of ores 
had to be carried out at the mines because the 
Sumerians lacked fuel. In the actual manufacture 
of tools and other objects of metal in the Sume- 
rian towns, minute quantities of wood and 
bundles of reeds were used for fuel: in UET IIT. 
752 one finds such amounts as 2 manas of wood 
and 3 bundles of reeds quoted over and over 
again. 

Of the two appendixes, one contains translitera- 
tions and translations of t texts from 
the Lou given in autograph 
copy, and the other provides a series of lexico- 
graphical texts which mention the names of the 
metals and of metal objects. Some of the defects 
in the presentation of the Louvre texts will be 
mentioned in the discussion which follows. 

While on the whole this book is deserving of 
the highest praise and does, in fact, represent a 
major contribution to Sumerian studies, there is 
one general criticism which might be made; 
one that has to do with method. By the simple 
expedient of collecting and arranging certain 
texts in their proper chronological order, Limet 
might have greatly improved the chapter on the 
organization of labor; at the same time, he might 
have avoided certain errors in his conclusions and 
com¢ upon certain bits of information which he 
missed completely. 

If, for example, Limet had looked at all the 
Lagash texts which have to do with copper 
implements and had arranged them properly, he 
would have discovered that: 

(1) there are two main series of these texts; one, 
an exchange carried on between Ur-4Nin-gi8-zi-da 
and Lugal-im-ru-a which runs through the reign 
of AMAR-Sin to Shu-Sin 4; and two, another 
exchange between Na-ba-Sag and  Ur-Su-ga- 
lam-ma which covers the period Shu-Sin 6-9. A 
third and poorly documented series begins in 
Ibbi-Sin 1 with exchanges between various other 
metal-workers and Ur-Su-ga-lam-ma. 

(2) an urudu ha-bue-da sent by Ur-‘Nin- 
gis-zi-da to lLugal-im-ru-a (or Na-ba-Sag to 
Ur-Su-ga-lam-ma) is generally twice as heavy as a 
similar implement sent by Lugal-im-ru-a_ to 
Ur-"Nin-gis-zi-da. In other words, these hoes(?) 
in the second instance have been sent in for 
repair, while in the first instance the refurbished 
implements (recast?) are being sent back for use 
in the fields. 
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(3) when the texts are dated by month, it is 
usually the sixth or seventh month in which the 
transactions take place, right at the beginning 
of the autumnal activities in the fields. 

All this makes it clear that Limet’s copy of 
AO 2561 (his no. 12 on p. 247) should read in 
line 4 [ki-Na-|ba-Sag-ta instead of ki Na-sag-ta. 
Moreover, in AO 2473 (his no. 3 on p. 244) one 
should read 205, ma-na for .25¢ ma-na. Also, 
restore line 8 of AO 3561 (his no. 13 on p. 247) as 
ki Na-|ba-sa¢-ta|. Furthermore, AO 2473 (no. 3) 
was published in 1911 by Janneau.’ Still further, 
Gudea and Ur-“Lamma appear just as frequently 
among those who bring or take away hoes(?) and 
sickles as do Ur-“Nun-gal, Lti-ba-bi, Na-ni, 
Ba-zi, and Ur-nigin-gar, the persons specified by 
Limet on p. 182. The fact that most of these 
persons deal with Ur-“Nin-gis-zi-da in one period 
and Na-ba-Sag in another clearly shows that the 
second man succeeded the first in a single post or 
office. Since the weight of an urudu ha-bue-da is 
clearly established by the texts, the judicious 
weighing of various copper objects from Sumerian 
sites ought to answer the question of the identity 
of this implement; unfortunately, the meticulous 
reports of excavators give only dimensions of 
objects, not weights. 

The same methodological fault gets Limet into 
real trouble when he tries to deal with the metal- 
workers of Umma. Da-da-ga (p. 186) was not a 
metal-worker; he was an official who dealt in 
metals.” The names of the principal metal- 
workers concerned with copper at Umma were 
Ur-nigin-gar, SeS-a-ni, La-a-mu, Ha-lul-lul, and 


Lugal-é-mah-e."' The texts of Da-da-ga quoted 


by Limet on p. 186 and which he assumes to 
belong entirely to the last year of Shulgi present a 


9. C. G. Janneau, Une dynastie chaldéenne, Paris 
1911, p. 48. 


chronological problem of which he does not seem 
to be aware; it is not certain that “‘the year after 
the year after Kimash was destroyed” is the 
“vear Harshi and Kimash were 
destroyed,’ and, even if it is, there is some 
question about the order of the months.” Limet 
did not realize that Contenau, RA 12 (1915), 
p. 20, no. 8 represents the same transaction 
recorded in YOS IV, 213, Col. II, lines 33-35 as 
part of a larger account which shows Da-da-ga 
as an agent of Li-banda(da). The situation 
revealed by the Umma texts is different from 
that at Lagash; Limet does not see that it is 
different or that it is infinitely more complex. 

With the possible exception of one or two small 
items" there is little else of importance to criticize 
in this excellent monograph. It is to be hoped that 
after such a fine beginning, Limet will continue 
to exploit the fertile field of Ur III economies. 


same as the 


University of Minnesota Tom B. Jones 

10. T. B. Jones and J. W. Snyder, Sumerian Economic 
Texts from the Third Ur Dynasty, Minneapolis 1961, 
p. 247. 

11. This can be seen from such texts as Contenau, RA 
12 (1915), nos, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, 14; UDU 33, 66, 74, 77; CB 
142, 144; GDD 180, 318, 339; Jones and Snyder, op.cit., 
no. 293. 

12. Jones and Snyder, op.cit., pp. 232-234. 

13. Limet (p. 38) notes two occurrences of urudu. HLA 
in Ur ILI texts (H. de Genouillac, Fouilles de Telloh II, 
AO 12997 and AO 13003 [both on pl. XLV]). He fails to 
note that the objects in question are lance points (gid). 
In the Ur IIT animal texts one frequently finds guy-dab- 
hi-a or udu-mak-hi-a, terms which simply indicate general 
categories of ‘cattle’? or ‘‘sheep.’’? Thus, the lance 
points in question were probably a mixed group of copper 
and/or bronze pieces which the scribe did not bother to 
On p. 126 Limet. reads line 7 of UET 
III, 318 as “Nanna*-kam. This is a common error. 


itemize further. 


People often misread “Vanna. The name here is clearly 
“Nanna-kam, 
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